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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


IN THE English version certain omissions have been made 
and in some places the order has been changed. One of 
the objects of the Italian original is to defend Signor 
Mori’s admittedly somewhat drastic administration 
against criticism by his own countrymen, but this con- 
troversy does not concern English readers and the text 
seems more effective without it. I have abo ventured to 
compress some of the passage dealing with general 
subjects, and I have reduced the quotations from other 
writers and from the author’s own speeches and from 
historical works. The direct narrative of Signor Mori’s 
thrilling achievement has been kept intact. 
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PART ONE 


THE MAFIA AND THE POLICE IN 
PRE-FASCIST DAYS 




I 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC SAFETY IN SICILY 

THERE HAS been an unnecessary amount of talk about the 
so-called problem of public safety in Sicily. In form and 
in fact this problem presented itself as such owing to the 
joint occurrence of three phenomena plus an unknown 
quantity. 

The three phenomena, briefly, were these: — 

1. A predominant activity of crime, which was serious 
owing to the number and quality of the crimes of 
every kind committed, with a growing prevalence of 
specific and endemic forms of crime (homicide, 
robbery, blackmail, cattle-stealing, association for 
criminal purposes), to the evil infection of every branch 
of social activity and to the resultant stagnation of the 
country’s productive energies; 

2. The chronic failure of State action in its fight against 
crime in the island; 

3. The rapidly increasing tendency of the people to hold 
aloof and tcrap themselves in such reserve as to render 
investigation impossible. 

The unknown quantity was the Mafia — z specific local 
element of which I shall speak in the sequel. 

What was the situation? It has often been described, but 
undoubtedly the most authoritative and objective reflec- 
tion of it is to be found in the annual reports made by the 
King’s Procurator-General of the Sicilian Court of Appeal 
— especially in the court at Palermo — ^at the opening of 
the judicial year. These exact and carefully ^wn up 
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2 THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC 

accounts, although one may sometimes disagree with their 
statement of causes and remedies, cannot be impugned as 
regards the statement of fact. I shall restrict myself to 
quoting the last of these, the report read by the King’s 
Procurator-General of Palermo, on January 19th, 1931, 
in which His Excellency, who had put all the strength of 
his faith, intellect, and good sense into the fight against the 
Mafia, expressed himself in the following terms: 

“What were the conditions of the district in 1925 is 
known to all. The Mafia dominated and controlled the 
whole social life, it had leaders and followers, it issued 
orders and decrees, it was to be found equally in big cities 
and in small centres, in factories and in rural districts, it 
regulated agricultural and urban rents, forced itself into 
every kind of business, and got its way by means of threats 
and intimidation or of penalties imposed by its leaders and 
put into execution by its officers. Its orders had the force 
of laws and its protection was a legal protection, more 
effective and secure than that which the State offers to its 
citizens; so that owners of property and business men 
insured their goods and their persons by submitting to 
pay the price of the insurance. A man who was travelling 
by night, or even by day, in some parts of Sicily, did better 
to be accompanied by two associates of the Mafia than by 
two or more members of the police force.* 

“Thus property and persons were secure. The associa- 
tions of the small centres ordinarily exercised jurisdiction 
in them, or in the adjoining communes: those of the more 

*Tramlator^sNote . — ^Here and throughout I translate, for convenience, 
la forza pubbUca by “police.” Strictly speaking, the Italian phrase 
connotes the Carabinierit an independent Corps, and other occasional 
forces as well. 
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important centres were in conununication with one 
another and with those in adjacent provinces, and lent one 
another mutual assistance. It not infrequently occurred 
that in the same commune there were two Mafias, either 
deliberately created, spontaneously generated or bom of 
some dispute over the booty, contending for supremacy. 
The result of this was a bitter struggle involving the deaths 
of leaders and more influential members of the executive 
and of their respective families; and the mortal conflict 
would continue for generations till whole families had 
been extinguished. . . . 

“As the strong oak spreads its branches and produces a 
fruitful crop of acorns, so the Mafia associations, by means 
of their members and under the careful but hidden 
direction of their leaders, carried out the criminal actions 
from which they reaped the advantage of their criminal 
bond and by which they were able to keep their domina- 
tion respected and feared. Hence the increase in the 
district of murders, robberies, blackmail, kidnapping, 
private violence and injurious actions both quantitatively 
and qualitatively deplorable in that they bore upon them 
the terrible imprint of the terrible association. 

“Murder was committed when a man would not obey the 
order to allow himself to be robbed or to send the money 
demanded either in threatening letters or after the kidnap- 
ping of some member of the family, or to wreak the Mafia’s 
vengeance for similar offences, or as a result of other 
serious disobediences or lapses, of which the chief was 
that of violating the law of omerta — ^the law of silence with 
regard to the criminal actions of the Mafia. 

“Murder was the expression of vengeance to be carried 
out at all costs, at whatever risk, if risk there was in some 
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cases of great importance. It was either to be wrought on 
the person inculpated — direct vengeance — or against other 
members of the family or of the association — indirect 
vengeance — ^and barbarously, savagely, by surprise, by 
ambush, with stones, with razors, with scythes, with 
arms, by poisoning, by beheading, by strangling and then 
dishonouring the corpse, by soaking with paraffin and then 
setting alight, or by mutilation or horrible disfigurement 
as a mark of the terrifying power of the Mafia. 

“Robbery was not of the usual kind in which the way- 
farer, threatened with a weapon, is forced to give up some 
article he is carrying. It was the typical, classical highway- 
robbery, carried out by several persons, usually armed 
with guns and clothed in hooded mantles or ample over- 
coats, with their heads covered, and their eyes hidden by 
smoked spectacles or by handkerchiefs with two holes in 
them for the eyes. Guns were levelled, the order ‘face to 
the ground’ was given, and those who disobeyed were 
killed, while the rest were robbed of their possessions or 
were bound and taken elsewhere while some of the high- 
waymen carried off the booty they had captured. Not 
seldom robbery assumed vast proportions, either through 
the number of the robbers or through the quantity of the 
objects to be robbed, such as mules, horses, grain, cattle, 
and sometimes whole herds of small or large beasts. These 
depredations sometimes led to pitched battles when their 
object was a farmstead and the robbers were the armed 
bands which especially infested this province and that of 
Agrigento. 

“Blackmail also assumed an unusual form, since it was 
hardly ever due to the action of a single individual, but to 
that of the association for whose profit, or for that of its 
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chiefs or of persons pre-eminent in it, the crime was 
committed by its members. A first, a second, and then a 
third request to deposit money in a fixed place would be 
issued, with a threat of grave injury usually expressed by a 
cross, a skull, or a dagger; and when the written threat did 
not achieve its aim, other more effective warnings fol- 
lowed — arson, damage to property, the cutting down of 
vines or trees and, in the last resort, personal injury or the 
kidnapping of a child or other member of the family. 
Besides this form of direct, open blackmail, there were 
other silent and not less effective forms, expressed as 
requests for money to secure mediation or other services, 
not accompanied by verbal or symbolic threats, but by real 
threats made personally by the blackmailer or inferred 
from the fact that the person making the demand belonged 
to the Mafia. 

“No less frequent or remarkable were the instances of 
kidnapping in which, a person having been kidnapped for 
the purpose of extorting money, the ransom was some- 
times so exorbitant as to deprive the sufferer of the greater 
part, if not of the whole, of his property. He, as may well 
be supposed, was compelled to submit, for if he delayed 
to pay, or did not pay, the sum demanded, he was an- 
swered by receiving the corpse of the kidnapped person 
bearing the terrible marks of vengeance and punishment. 

“You cannot get the faintest idea of the crimes com- 
mitted by the Mafia in past times without having read in 
the records of trials in which the large or small associations 
were involved, of the murders, the depredations, the 
incendiarism, the violences, the rapes, the savage and 
atrocious vengeances committed by members of these 
ill-famed associations; without having lived the life of 
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those days and having seen the acts of homicide, the 
robberies, and the acts of violence committed by day, in 
broad daylight, even in the public streets of Palermo, the 
dead lying on the ground, the murderers in safety; without 
having been a victim of the brigand bands which infested 
towns and countryside — ^the bands of the Andaloros, the 
Ferrarellos, the Dinos, and the Saccos — spreading every- 
where terror, slaughter and violence. 

“Indeed, the serious prevalence of crime is shown by the 
figures relative to robbery, blackmail and kidnapping, 
of which the cases in 1922 were 2,365, in 1923 were 1,960, 
and in 1924 were 1,768: and it must be borne in mind that 
these figures do not represent the real total, since a greater 
part of the crimes were not denoimced for fear of reprisals 
on the part of their authors.” 

That was the situation, an undeniably grave one but, 
as 1 have said, extremely clear. 



II 


SOME THEORIES 

THE PREVALENCE of Crime in Sicily naturally caused great 
anxiety: the causes and the possible remedies were studied 
by many. Some profound works by men of intellect and 
science bear witness to these researches in the field of 
thought, as, in the field of action, tragic crosses bear 
witness to the silent heroism of many who lost their 
lives at the call of duty. 

Some of the theorisers, it has been observed, lost them- 
selves in a tangle of inconclusive commonplaces: but 
certain other theories, though less inconclusive, were 
more dangerous or, to say the least, less disinterested. 
Some of them, therefore, are not without interest. 

One theory, to begin with, was simplicity itself. It denied, 
not only the grave problem of public security, but any 
specifically criminal quality in the Mafia, regarding it as 
indistinguishable from the type of criminal agency 
common to all countries. Some people even went so far 
as to invent the slogan: “The Mafia? . . . Why Mori 
invented it!” The conclusion from this total negative was 
that there was nothing to be done, and that the desire to do 
anything was a libel on Sicily. Probably people would still 
have been talking in this way if, at an opportune moment, 
the Duce had not intervened with the stern words: 

“From time to time there come to my ears doubting 
voices that wish to suggest that to-day we are going 
too far in Sicily, that an entire region is being harshly 
treated and that a slur is being cast over an island of 
the noblest traditions. I reject with utter contempt these 
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8 SOME 

su^estions which can only originate from persons of evil 
reputation.”* 

Another strange theory, also negative, was one which, 
leaving the character of the Mafia and of the criminality 
of the island on one side, denied the existence of a 
problem on different grounds. It was contended that 
the absence of social uneasiness, shown by the mute and 
indifferent attitude of the populace, gave reasons for 
supposing that, by a gradual process of adaptation, the 
populace itself had become habituated to the existing 
moral climate. The upholders of this theory urged that 
nothing should, or could, be done; that the best thing in 
such cases was inaction; that all should be left to time; that 
outside intervention would disturb the natural biological 
process which would irresistibly end in one of two things 
— either the populace would absorb the criminals, or 
(and here was the catch) the criminals would absorb the 
populace. And that is not all. There were also the peace- 
makers who refused to admit a problem, or only saw, or 
pretended to see, the harshness of the struggle in which 
the forces of the State, albeit spasmodically, occasionally, 
and with ill-fortune, but with undoubted personal 
courage, were fighting for the defence of society. There 
were all kinds of peacemakers and they all talked of 
making peace; but between whom was peace to be made? 
Between the opposing sides, of course: that is, between 
the evildoers on one side and the authorities and populace 
on the other. There was nothing very extraordinary in this: 
it simply meant the nullification of the problem of public 
safety by means of conciliation. 

And there was another type of peacemaking, that by 
*Froni a speech made to the Chamber of Deputies on May 20th, 1927. 
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ddtente. When, as sometimes happened, the State 
threatened to act decisively and, when success, even 
temporary, seemed to be at hand, then the thousand 
voices, known and unknown, of the Mafia, sent out the 
S.O.S., which was caught up by friends and protectors 
and launched to the four winds. The cry went up: “Things 
are going too far in Sicily!” It was a clumsy but effective 
manoeuvre; for it was always carried out at the right mo- 
ment, when public opinion had been made particularly 
susceptible to gloomy forebodings by some succession of 
serious incidents. Then there would ensue the so-called 
pacific intervention, involving, of course, a slackening of 
the pressure. Thereupon, the shipwrecked mariners of the 
Mafia, all but drowned, came to the surface again, quiet 
and silent for the moment. There was a sensation of 
ephemeral truce, naturally: but this did not prevent them 
beginning again at the first opportunity. And the first 
opportunity, of course, was never wanting! Such was the 
so-called pacification which, whatever form it took, 
implied in substance the idea of “aprer rum le deluge!'* 
And the deluge always came. 

Not that I am against pacification. Quite the contrary. 
But the only peace for me is a true peace, not a parody of 
peace or a grotesque temporary expedient based on 
doubtful grounds of policy, attained by acquiescence and 
compromise and of an efficacy as limited as the horizon 
of the opportunists. The peace that I have in mind can 
only be attained by assuring to the individual and to the 
mass— especially to those in a state of social inferiority — 
the indispensable minimum of security below which, too 
often, honesty is apt to seem vain heroism. 

The most prevalent theories, however, were two in 
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number and had a common point of departure. Both 
recognised specific racial and politico-sociological factors 
in the situation. The first laid stress on the exuberance, 
impulsiveness and passion of the Sicilian temperament — 
qualities easily perverted to become the springs and in- 
spirations of criminal action. The second laid stress on 
the unsatisfactory economic, social and political condi- 
tions under which Sicily had so long laboured: illiteracy, 
pauperism, landlordism, malaria, urban overcrowding, 
economic subjection, patronage, interference in elections 
and persistent neglect, they said, were the real causes of 
crime by weakening resistance to temptation. 

The first, therefore, regarded the problem chiefly as one 
of police action against peculiarly aggressive criminals 
aided by a general quasi-complicity on the part of the 
people: while the second regarded it as a result of economic 
and social depression which could only be treated on 
social-economic lines as an integral part of the complex 
question of southern Italy. The first looked on the prob- 
lem as specifically a Sicilian one, the second as one 
involved in far wider issues. It was natural, then, that the 
first should see the solution in direct and inunediate police 
measures, and the second should see it in the improvement 
of economic, social and political conditions. 

Both, although in perfect good faith and logical con- 
sistency, erred — ^the first from shortsightedness,the second 
from longsightedness. Probably the truth lay between the 
two, as men say that it always does. In fact, admitting that 
the problem was properly stated by these two currents of 
opinion — on which point I make some reserves — the 
logical solution could only come from the harmonious 
fusion of the two points of view: that is to say, in police 
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action and in thoroughgoing social-economic intervention 
carried out simultaneously, in harmonious combination 
and above all, at a reasonable pace, with particular 
attention to the opportune moment for action. Moreover, 
the slower and more distant in action the social- 
economic intervention, the more rapid and continuous 
would the development of police action have to be, not 
only as an end in itself, but as a means of creating and 
maintaining all the material, spiritual and psychological 
conditions necessary for the application and absorption of 
social-economic measiures. 
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indifferent demeanour kept him puzzled, until, on our 
coming up to him, the misunderstanding was cleared up. 
However, the fact was that he had substituted two 
cartridges containing bullets surrounded by small shot 
for cartridges of small shot only. 

And this kind of thing did not happen in the country 
districts alone. Several years ago it happened that I had 
to rush in a great hurry from the hills to Palermo. I 
was wearing very rustic clothes and did not wish to 
attract attention, for which reason I went to a very modest 
inn to pass the night. I had the usual police agent with me, 
and his appearance, I admit, was not particularly re- 
assuring. It was late on a winter’s evening. Our appear- 
ance at the top of the steps of the inn did not rouse 
excessive enthusiasm. We were evidently mistaken for 
two persecuti* and were taken into a little room apart and 
left alone, with the timid warning that neither food nor 
beds could be provided, in the vain hope, no doubt, that 
we should go away. 

Seeing what was up, I cheerfully took up the rSle 
assigned to me. I gave imperious orders for supper, and 
while the wan waiter, who had certainly been given orders 
to be obstructive, came in and out cautiously to lay the 
table, I began to talk with my companion of our 
affairs, . . . like a real bandit in an expansive mood: and 
I told dreadful tales enough to make the hair stand up 
on the plaster bust of an unknown person that was 
frowningly decorating an empty side-table. So long as I 
only spoke of blackmail and robbery under arms the 
supper served by that poor devil of a waiter remained 
scanty. But when, as a last resort, 1 came out with a 

*Mea wanted by the police. 
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murder, pretending to happy recollections of the victim’s 
terrible cries, the wan waiter was seen no more and the 
meal, served very obsequiously by the landlord himself, 
became worthy of Lucullus. Not only that, but we were 
given comfortable beds and almost motherly care. 

In the morning early, a cart, whose driver had of course 
been given the tip by the landlord, took us to our destina- 
tion by back ways so remote that I had never dreamed of 
their existence. As for payment: “Ma che dice vossia!” 
(Don’t mention it, your honour!) the landlord exclaimed 
when I asked for the bill. I had a hard struggle to pay at 
all, for the landlord and the waiter were vying for the 
privilege of paying for us themselves. 

Another amusing episode: 1 had been beating certain 
high ground in the interior of the island which was said 
to be a favourite hiding place of a group of latitanti at 
whose door some serious crimes were laid. It was a rough, 
almost savage, existence, because the necessities of our 
task made us keep entirely away from all habitations. 
However, one morning at dawn, my men having gone off 
on some duty or other, I went up to a little cottage that 
looked clean, in the hope of finding some refreshment 
there. I was alone, dressed like a rustic and mounted on a 
shaggy horse, armed and pretty dirty — a sort of knight of 
the rueful countenance. A kind-looking old woman re- 
ceived me with obvious signs of anxiety. 

“Can you give me a lemon?’’ I asked in dialect. 

No answer. 

The old woman looked at me for a little and then said: 
“Are you going about like this? Think of your mother. 
Don’t you know he is going round these parts?” 

“No, I don’t. Whom do you mean?” 
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(Him.) 

''Him? Who?” 

“Mori!” 

“Good heavens! Thanks, good woman,” I went on, “but 
if you’ll give me a lemon you’ll do me a still greater 
service.” 

And so she did. A little later on, as I was sitting outside 
the door of the cottage, two of my men came up to tell me 
what they had been doing. Tableau! The old woman, 
who was looking at us, suddenly had a revelation: she 
understood. 

"Bedda matri! Iddu eP' (Holy Mother, it’s him!) she 
exclaimed. 

I shall never forget the horrified expression on her face. 
But it was only for a moment: for then, coming up to me 
with one of those simple gestures of the hands which only 
the humble know how to make, she added with emotion: 
"Tutto buono e biniritto, ma guardateviP' (Bless you, sir, 
but be on your guard!) 

Iddu kl How often I heard this exclamation, and how 
often it was made even when I was not there! Iddu i! 
Popular fancy almost created round that phrase a figure 
endowed with magical gifts, present everywhere and at all 
times in the most varied shapes and able to read any- 
body’s mind like an open book. I coiild tell many stories 
on that subject, but will content myself with a few. 

In one of the centres in the interior most infested with 
evildoers the police under my control had succeeded by a 
fortunate operation in capturing a number of dangerous 
persons, among whom was a redoubtable latitante accused 
of serious crimes and the notorious head of a criminal 
association. So far all was well. The difficulties began 
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when the question arose of bringing concrete proof of the 
guilt of the arrested men. The neighbourhood, terrorised 
by the long unpunished acts of the criminals, remained 
mute and aloof. Those who had suffered threats, robberies, 
thefts, blackmail and worse, resigned to their losses and 
their griefs, discouraged and terrified by the prospect of 
eventual reprisals, kept silence, denied or did not remem- 
ber. The accused, on their side, merrily lied or manifested 
extreme surprise. The chief, cool, impassive and brazen, 
persisted stubbornly in answering questions with short, 
sharp monosyllables of negation such as to discourage the 
cleverest investigator. In these circumstances the stroke 
threatened to fail for want of proof. 

It was already night, and a decision had to be come to. It 
was then that a young official made an experiment. Taking 
one of the headlights of the lorry which served as the 
police transport and disguising it with a cloth, he directed 
its beam upon the latitante, around whom there was now 
a pall of darkness and silence, and said to him in a solemn 
tone : — 

“You have asked for it: now you will have to speak: 
denial is useless. Look, this is Mori’s eye, and it can see 
right down into your stomach.” 

Absurd! Incredible! But the fact remains that, whether 
from dismay or suggestion, the latitante confronted with 
that eye spoke and confessed his crime. 

Here is another very amusing instance — ^the last that I 
experienced. A few days before I definitely gave up my 
office, near a village in the vicinity of Palermo, two 
criminals were going along a country road, driving two 
mules they had stolen a little earlier. Suddenly, at a turn 
in the road, their eyes fell on a monk sitting quietly on 

c 
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the parapet of a bridge. The two fellows looked at one 
another with questioning glances. The monk had the most 
peaceable look in the world: but ... it was said that, 
among other things, I used to disguise myself as a monk. 
Indeed, some people swore that they had seen me going 
about in that costume, as lonely and silent as a ghost, in 
the most closely ambushed quarters. Anyhow, our two 
friends did not feel easy. They went on for a few stumb- 
ling steps, and then the same thought occurred to both of 
them, the same words leapt to their lips: Iddu e! So, 
abandoning the stolen mules, they took to their heels, to 
the high glee of a peasant who secured the two animals 
and led them away to tell of the little scene. 

For my own part I simply reflect how much truth is 
contained in the old Sicilian proverb: fatti la farm e 
cdrcati. The literal translation is ‘*get a reputation and go 
to bed,” but it means, “to get yourself known is enough.” 
But you must get known, of course, by actions: and at the 
same time you must get to know; and this by direct, 
immediate personal contacts, in which the hearts not only 
of individuals, but of the people at large, reveal themselves 
completely, without disguise, in ways that are unexpected 
and often very moving. 

My first experience of this occurred in that proud and 
generous covmtry to which I am linked by fond and im- 
perishable memories of youth — 1 mean Romagna. I speak 
of several years ago, when I was a police official at Ravenna 
during a period of some excitement. The central problem 
was the chronic excess of labour. Unemployment, very 
appreciable at all seasons, became grievously aggravated 
during the winter. Several thousand strong and healthy 
men, well known to be hearty workers and specialists in 
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digging the ground, found themselves and their families 
condenmed to absolute inertia, and in the greatest distress 
at the most inclement season of the year. They had no 
resources and no reserves: the little work they had had 
during the year had not allowed them to collect any. Their 
only capital was their arms, their spades and their wheel- 
barrows — ^all condemned to idleness. 

They held out as long as they could: and then, little by 
little, they descended in a mass on Ravenna in a demon- 
strative attitude to give the authorities tangible proof of 
the state things had reached. The authorities, on their 
part, tried to provide for them, as far as they could, with 
public works. Nothing serious took place; at the same 
time, these descents of unemployed labourers en masse 
always caused anxiety, for which reason orders were given 
to stop the various groups outside the city gates and only 
to allow deputations of varying numbers to enter. Usually 
matters ended in that way. Once, however, alarming 
warnings reached us from the countryside. A descent en 
masse of all the unemployed labourers had been an- 
nounced for the following morning. The men’s state of 
mind was known to be irritable and many of them had 
been breathing threats of violence. I was told off to go 
out the same night on reconnaisance to ascertain and 
report the size and character of the movement in good 
time so that adequate measures could be taken and the 
approaches to the town be blocked in time. I left the town 
amid snow and fog with five cyclists and made at once for 
the most distant villages. All night long I came on clubs, 
league headquarters, union ofGces and cameracce (a kind 
of club-inn) open and packed with rather excited labour- 
ers. I spoke with many of them, I discxissed and argued: 
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all was useless. At dawn the movement on Ravenna began. 
As soon as I had ascertained the size of a party and its 
line of march, I sent off a cyclist to Ravenna with the 
requisite information. When the last of my five cyclists 
had gone, I had one more road to examine. I went alone 
and, as I was going along it, 1 met a strong group of 
labourers which came from one of the most turbulent 
parts of the commune. Getting off my bicycle, I asked 
the group to stop. The demonstrators stopped. But when 
I pointed out the uselessness of their descent on Ravenna 
— especially with the intentions that they had — ^and 
warned them that they would find the bridges blocked by 
the police, the crowd gave lively signs of impatience and 
threatened to go on. I tried again, putting the case once 
more in such forcible words that there was a moment of 
halt and a threatening silence. The situation was obviously 
taking an ugly turn. But just at that moment, one of the 
most violent ringleaders, in calm, cordial and meaning 
tone said to me: “You only talk like that because you’re 
alone!’’ 

All the heart of a Romagnole was in those words. I need 
not say that the situation immediately became brighter. 
We each went our own ways, and two hours later we met 
again, I at the head of the troop who were blocking a 
bridge, they with their body of comrades. There was no 
clash, no incident, no bad results. Not only that: but in a 
short space of time, in spite of — ^and perhaps because of — 
the resolute attitude which my duty, in those agitated 
times, often obliged me to take up, the personal contact 
and the reciprocal imderstanding that began that morning 
increased and became warmed with good feeling. And a 
day came when, with profound emotion, I heard those 
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very Romagnole labourers, to whom in the name of the 
law and order I had so often had to bar the way, singing 
the following refrain: 

Sapassa da que Mori, h vUm andh con 16. (If Mori comes 
this way, we want to go with him.) 



IV 


GLEAMS OF LIGHT 

THE STORIES I told in the last chapter are minor episodes and 
their characters are sketchy; but they explain clearly how 
I was able to penetrate the Sicilian mind. I found this 
mind, beneath the painful scars with which centuries of 
tyranny and oppression had marked it, often childlike, 
simple and kindly, apt to colour everything with generous 
feeling, ever inclined to deceive itself, to hope and to 
believe, and ready to lay all its knowledge, its affection 
and its co-operation at the feet of one who showed a desire 
to realise the people’s legitimate dream of justice and 
redemption. To the timid, therefore, it remained a closed 
book: but it is open to be read by all men except those 
whose hearts have become hardened by the continual 
perusal of police records or who have become obsessed by 
the statistics of crime. To such as these I specially dedicate 
the episodes and sketches of living people that follow. 

To begin with, here is a little shepherd boy, a ragged, 
weedy, dark lad, with great, precociously thoughtful eyes, 
whom I met on a far-off, gloomy autumn afternoon, 
standing motionless in his stiff waterproof under the lash 
of the rain and the wind, alone in the dreary solitude of a 
vast and ill-famed prairie. In silent resignation, he was 
guarding a flock of sheep. He moved me to pity. I got off 
my horse and talked to him for some time. And he talked 
too. And thus it was that, from the lips of a child, of an 
innocent boy, in an hour of melancholy and solitude, I 
had my first revelation. His father? Wanted by the police, 
and in America. His mother? Sick and alone in the village 
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with two small children. His village? Far off. How far? He 
did not know, for he never went there. God, prayer, 
school? He knew nothing about such things. The King, 
Italy, his fatherland? Nothing, either. The law, duty, 
right and wrong, good and bad? Nothing again. Men? 
Sheep were better than men, he said, because the only 
men he had seen so far were either evildoers who beat him 
to make him submit to be robbed, or his master who beat 
him to make him tell how many sheep had been stolen, or 
the police who wanted him to tell them things that he 
neither knew nor understood. And he looked at me, that 
little shepherd boy, from under his stiff waterproof hood, 
with a mute questioning look to which I found no answer. 

Here is another. A man this time, a latitante, guilty of 
murder and for some time vainly tracked by the police. 
A legend of invulnerability had formed round him which 
included his wife, who was reputed to be his watchful, 
tigerish, fearless companion. For the authorities, there- 
fore, his capture was a question of prestige. One day I 
broke into his house by surprise. It was dinner-time. 
Round the poor table sat the wife and five children: in 
their midst an empty place, a chair on the ground, a still 
smoking plate. The latitante had just had time to jump out 
of the window, leaving his gun behind. On my appearing, 
while the children burst out crying, the wife got up ready 
to defend her man and tell the most devoted lies. To her, 
who had the reputation of being a virago, I spoke as one 
ought to speak to a mother and a wife; and I went away 
leaving on that unhappy table a small coin to be spent on 
the children. Three days later the elusive latitante came 
to see me in my office, and the only answer that he made 
to my questions was to kiss my hand and weep. 
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Here is another — woman, of the lowest class, absolutely 
primitive and therefore subject to the tradition of such 
families that the woman should be blindly obedient to her 
husband and always show him respect. Her husband was 
quite a common criminal who had succeeded by his own 
efforts in making a certain point on the provincial main 
road near the town a danger spot. In the hours of dusk, 
behind the hedges on each side of the road he would rig 
two old scapolari (overcoats with hoods) on sticks to give 
them the look of men in ambush armed with guns, and he 
himself, armed with an old, empty blunderbuss, would 
shout to passers-by “Face to the ground!” They, in the 
growing ^rkness, thinking that he was supported by the 
two shapes behind the hedges, would hold up their hands 
and allow themselves to be robbed without ado. The wife, 
who was worried and annoyed by these goings-on, of 
which she was aware, had often timidly tried to persuade 
her husband to give them up and take to honest work. 
But it had been quite useless. At last, one evening, 
seeing her husband making ready to leave their hovel 
for his usual expedition, the poor woman — who had 
already decided what she would do — renewed her 
insistence, adding: “Mind, something tells me it will 
go badly this time.” The man only gave a grunt and, 
taking his two old overcoats and the rusty blunderbuss, 
went out. 

It was already growing dark. The woman gave a glance 
at the dark sky and then, hastily pulling on a pair of 
trousers, wrapping herself in an old blanket and arming 
herself with a broom-handle, she hurried down a steep 
short-cut which came out a kilometre further on into the 
road by which her unwitting husband was going. And there 
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she lay in wait. A few minutes later, when her husband 
reached the spot, he saw a shadow rise out of the gloom 
and point a hazy but menacing weapon at his chest, while 
a gruff voice shouted to him: “.4 terra!” Our friend, with 
a quick sad glance at the two overcoats that hung flapping 
on his arm and with a melancholy thought of the empty 
blunderbuss slung on his shoulder, felt a cold shiver nm 
down his spine, threw himself on the ground without a 
murmur, and recommended himself to God’s mercy, 
remembering how many had done the same thing at his 
command. The shadow came up stealthily. It bound him 
firmly, in the proper way, his hands behind his back: it tied 
his feet, too, and then, while the man’s teeth were chat- 
tering in the expectation of the avenging charge of small 
shot that would settle his business, a tempest of cudgel 
blows fell upon him and made all his bones rattle without 
any heed to his long-drawn moans. How long it continued 
he never knew; but the fact remains that when, about an 
hour later, he was able to untie himself and make his 
way home, sorry and beaten and aching all over, his wife, 
poor soul, who was awaiting him with obvious anxiety 
and affectionately bathed with vinegar and water the 
bumps left on his head by the very unheroic adventure, 
said to him in honeyed tones: “Didn’t I tell you I had a 
presentiment?” And from that time onwards, thanks to 
a wretched woman, the fields of that district had one 
worker more, and the high road one danger less. 

Here is another. A youth this time, broken to every vice, 
violent, C 5 mical and completely gone to the bad. Having 
been arrested one day on somewhat general grounds for 
complicity in a serious crime, he stoutly maintained his 
innocence, alleging one of the usual aUbis. Suddenly, three 
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days later, while his alibi was gaining in consistency, he 
confessed his guilt. I asked to speak to him myself. We 
had a long skirmish, but finally he gave up. “I am 
twenty-one,” he said, “and I have no family responsi- 
bilities. Perhaps they won’t condemn me. But if they do, 
what are six or seven years’ prison to me? Meanwhile, my 
confession clears that other poor chap (he alluded to 
another prisoner) who is almost an old man and has a 
family dying of hunger.” And that was true. 

Here is another episode. Several years ago, when I was 
busily engaged in hunting down a dangerous armed band 
which was acting in three adjacent provinces of the island, 
I was obliged, in the absence of a motor car, to save time 
and horses by availing myself pretty frequently of the 
railway. They were long and tiresome journeys, but I had 
already acquired the habit of getting a good sleep in the 
train, which refreshed me after the discomforts of my very 
active duties. One day, as I was waiting for one of the 
ordinary trains on the platform of the railway station of 
C. and was looking forward to the pleasure of a quiet nap, 
I saw a rather sinister figure of the locality bend a glance 
of expressive insistence on me. He was a Mafia chief, 
well-known, feared and intimately associated with bandits 
and latitanti, whom I myself had had arrested and tried 
three times in the course of a few years. I went towards 
him slowly, and when I came up to him I took out a 
cigarette and asked him for a match. He respectfully took 
a box of matches out of his pocket and, as he gave it me, 
he whispered: '^Vosdenza un ave a ddrmere chiii in treno.” 
(Your Honour shouldn’t go to sleep in trains any more.) 
I said good-bye to him and departed; but I heeded the 
warning, and I found out that the armed band 1 was 
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hunting was plotting to surprise me in my sleep as I 
travelled in the very first tunnel after C. Some time later, 
having captured the band, I left Sicily for another 
destination. While talking to some friends who had come 
to say good-bye to me as I passed through C., I saw my 
Mafia chief sitting all alone in a corner of the station and 
silently weeping as he gazed at me. 

One more figure: the last. This one is a real brigand, solitary 
and fierce, accustomed to blood and booty, a hardened 
criminal, a stranger to pity, brutal in appearance, 
burdened with a sinister and bloody reputation that made 
everyone afraid of him, with a heavy price on his head and 
hunted incessantly like a wild beast. One night the police 
surprised and surrounded him in a hut hidden among the 
olive trees. He was alone; he shut himself in, bolted the 
door and began to shoot. It was a tragic battle, for he 
seemed to have a cat’s eyes and to see in the dark. And his 
shooting was very accurate. All at once one of the police 
was hit and fell with a groan at the foot of an olive 
tree. The bandit observed it and fired more heavily at that 
spot. In the growing darkness those who were nearest the 
fallen man, heedless of their own safety, approached to 
carry him away. One of them whispered: “Keep low, and 
don’t bunch.” Then, in a moment of silence such as 
sometimes occurs in the midst of a storm, a voice was 
heard in the night; it was the voice of the bandit saying: 
“I’ll stop firing; take your comrade away.” And he stopped 
firing till the sorry group over which death was already 
spreading her wings had moved off. The battle started 
again and, at break of dawn, the man was overcome and 
forced to surrender. I saw him a few hours later, hand- 
cuffed and sullen, marching towards his sad fate. I 
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scrutinised his face and tried to see into his heart. It was 
impenetrable. 

Yet from this episode, as from the others and from many 
more that I could tell, imexpected gleams of light lit up 
the tragic picture of Sicilian crime — gleams that showed 
the active presence of a powerful but imponderable 
influence, a property of the Sicilian race. The presence of 
this influence, which could inspire almost or entirely lost 
men to fleeting but unmistakable marks of better feeling, 
really undermined the whole condemnatory structure 
which had been too easily, and at Sicily’s sole expense, 
built on the three fatal words: Mafia, crime and omerta. 
With these things we must now get a closer acquaintance. 



V 


OMERTA 

I CANNOT say exacdy from what this word originates. 
Probably from the Latin word homo (man). Indeed, some 
people hold that it was originally omineita. Anyhow — 
although many people will not believe it — omerta is 
certainly not an exclusive property of any place or country. 
Omerta began with man, and is a cosmopolitan, universal 
fact. The word itself has two meanings — ^the primitive and 
the present. 

In its primitive meaning the word omerta covers all 
individual expressions of vigorous and healthy manliness, 
in the loftiest sense of that term, as in phrases like: “He is 
a real man,” or more simply: “He’s a man.” In Sicily the 
article is suppressed and they say; “He is man,” or some- 
tines *‘Quello e masculu” (male). Manliness in this sense, 
in all places and times, has a constant connotation which 
is complete self-confidence, a high sense of honour, duty 
and personal dignity, a gallant heart, a balanced judgment 
and self-control. Pure omerta refers to men of this kind; 
and it is a form of aristocracy of character in this primitive 
meaning, derived from a high conception of healthy, 
masculine energies. 

A special characteristic of omerta is reserve, a quality 
which found its most significant expression in the silence 
generally implicit in the meaning of the word. It is a noble 
silence, proud and stoical, not to be confused with the 
silence of the proverb: “Silence is golden”; with the 
prudential silence of the saying: “Unspoken words cannot 
be recorded”; or with the silence of fear which often 
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changes into an absurd volubility. The silence I speak of 
is a silence compatible with aristocracy of character. 

In its original meaning omerta also implies exemption 
from the common law: as such it embodies the pride of all 
rebels against injustice and tyranny, in every age and 
country, besides a particular view of questions involving 
personal honour. It is easy to understand, then, that 
omerta, in its original sense, has always exerted a special 
influence over the masses, for the masses love the man who 
can take the law into his own hands to revenge an injury 
better than him who can forgive. 

Omerta would, therefore, particularly tend to flourish in 
a country like Sicily where the spirit of pride and in- 
dividuality is most lively and insistent, where justice and 
social protection were most seriously deficient, and where 
the chief source of injustice and tyranny was the govern- 
ment itself. It would tend to be looked on as a noble quality, 
issue in acts of reprisal and work against the government. 
This, in fact, was what happened. 

The consequences were that the whole people, being 
victims of tyranny and oppression, became aflPected, thus 
producing a peculiar form of local omerta, shown chiefly 
in the protection of rebels and refusal to give evidence 
against them; and further, that associations for self- 
defence against oppression, bound together by the caste- 
spirit of omerta, were formed among the people. These 
associations, such as the sect of the Beati Paoli, described 
by Vincenzo Linares in his Racconti Popolari (Palermo, 
1886), although bom of a natural impulse to self-defence, 
inevitably tended to degenerate. Their original ends were 
perverted and their violent actions made them a danger to 
society. 
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There are other, and more or less perverted forms of 
omerta. There is, for instance, a purely selfish form shown 
by energetic, self-willed and possibly quite respectable 
individuals in taking the law into their own hands, 
regardless of the consequences to other people. This 
form of omerta would not be very important if it did not 
result in a very dangerous attitude. The man who says: 
“So long as nobody crosses me, I don’t care what anybody 
else does, and I don’t want to know” is a danger to the 
common weal, because evildoers readily adapt themselves 
to this attitude, thinking in their turn: “All right; I won’t 
touch you, but I’ll make up for it on the others: and all the 
easier for being able to count on your disregard of 
what happens to others and on your consequent silence.” 
This implied immunity on reciprocal terms is an obvious 
danger to the commimity. 

Another perverted form is compulsory omerta. This arises 
where and when the unrestricted spread of crime has 
forced respectable people into compromises and arrange- 
ments with criminals which, in return for their own 
immunity from violence, enforce acquiescence and silence 
upon them. Of this passive form of omerta, enforced upon 
entire districts by criminals, I shall have more to say later. 
As a matter of fact, the advance of civilisation and the 
greater efficiency of the law, together with the power of 
public opinion, have deprived omerth in its original sense 
of any further reason for existence. 

The very word has fallen into disuse, but the conception 
has lingered in the tendency to treat, resolve and judge 
questions of honour on principles of private justice, 
foreign to the law; in the inclination — especially marked 
where, as in Sicily, the sense of amour propre is very high — 
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to regard every attack on one’s person or one’s goods as an 
insult rather than an injury; in the hatred of informers and 
the reluctance to denounce crime — especially where 
political considerations enter. In this last connection 
people are apt to forget that while an informer is vile, the 
denunciation of crime is the action of an honest man. 

In the lower strata of society, however, as time went on, 
the original idea of omerta inevitably degenerated. It still 
existed, but, with the progressive improvement of political 
systems and ideas, it was no longer the attribute of rebels 
against the oppressive and tyrannous governments, but 
that of exiles from the common law and moral order. It 
was perverted in its fundamental essence. Its original 
dignity turned into boastfulness, its bravery into insolence, 
its practical judgment into cynical indifference, its self- 
control into deceit and concealment; from reaction against 
oppression it turned to aggression, from self-justice to 
common crime, from the silence of good men through 
solidarity to the silence of bad men from complicity, and 
from resistance to oppressive governments to rebellion 
against moral order and state justice. 

Thus it was that omerta^ by its degradation in the lower 
circles of society, became and remained a specific attribute 
of the criminal classes, asserting itself in a formula which 
is the common creed of crime in all countries and is the 
present and current meaning of the word omerth: 

1. Refusal to recognise the legal power; 

2. Direct action (getting one’s rights by one’s own hand); 

3. Silence. 

This formula, of three interdependent terms, is the law of 
the criminal classes: implying a particular conception of 
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honour and enforced by very severe sanctions. In Sicily 
the criminal who violates it is called 'nfame (infamous), 
and is punished by his comrades with ostracism, contempt, 
mutilation, or death, according to circumstances. 

The predominant characteristic even of degenerate 
omerta is rigid and absolute silence. It is the cold, hard, 
often stoical, silence, which in time past brave men kept 
under torture. Question by torture, indeed, apart from all 
its other evil consequences, endowed the silence of criminals 
with a tinge of heroism and gave rise to the now obsolete 
custom of educating young criminals to silence by accus- 
toming them to bear pain without flinching. In course of 
time this gave criminals a certain facility in pretending to 
have suffered maltreatment, either to support a boast 
of silence or as an excuse for having spoken before justice. 

In this connection a significant occurrence is quoted by 
the King’s Procurator-General Sampietro in an account 
of his judicial labours: 

“In the matter of this maltreatment, which is now a 
common reason given to explain the retractation of con- 
fessions or of admissions of complicity, I may say that in 
the prison of Castrogiovanni the prisoner, Rizzo Gaetano, 
accused of belonging to a criminal association, was foimd 
to have sewn up in the belt of his breeches a letter to his 
wife in which he wrote that in her appearance before the 
chief magistrate that was to take place she must deny her 
words and say: ‘the police-sergeant and others forced me 
to say this by beating.’ ’’ 

The law of silence, as it relates to criminals, aims 
especially at removing all that pertains to the development 
of criminal activities from the knowledge, control and 
action of State justice and from the sanction of the law. 

D 
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The criminal, therefore, does not report his losses or 
injuries to the police. He keeps silence and reserves 
reprisals, vengeance and the repair of his losses to himself. 
Equally, the criminal who is responsible for, or somehow 
involved in, or merely cognizant of, a crime, keeps silence, 
refuses to confess and strenuously denies everything, on 
his own account and on that of his accomplices, accessories 
and witnesses. It is a form of silence that goes from mutism 
to absolute denial, but which may, according to circum- 
stances, take on the doak of reticence, of false witness or of 
favourable testimony. It may even go further, in fact, as 
far as calunmy. This happens when the criminal, in order 
to divert justice from himself or his companions or to 
inculpate somebody else — especially if such a one is 
guilty of violating the laws of omerta — gives false evidence 
against a third person. But silence may go further still, 
even to stoicism, to calumny against himself. This is 
typical of the iron discipline existing in those classes, and 
thus it often happens that, either spontaneously or by the 
dedsion of his comrades, a criminal confesses himself the 
author of a crime he has not committed, or at least admits 
his guilt before justice, for the purpose of saving some- 
body whom it is the common interest to save or simply to 
redeem himself from some serious offence of Use-omerth. 
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THE MAFIA, AND ITS LOGIC 

IN SICILY the movement of which I have just spoken led 
not only to the omerta that specifically belongs to criminal 
life, but brought about a special local phenomenon — ^the 
Mafia. It was unavoidable. As I have explained, in Sicily, 
from reasons that have to do with the special character of 
the island’s history, the primal omerta was not only more 
pronounced, but had also developed its own particular 
tendency to interpose between the constituted power 
(so far as it was arbitrary and oppressive) and the subject 
people, and to take overt action with the aim of redressing 
wrongs or defending individuals and the corrununity. 
It was natural and inevitable that this tendency, reflected 
in the lower strata of society, should be corrupted and 
perverted by the same evil influences that had completely 
swept away the original characteristics of omerta. That, 
indeed, is what happened: and there followed a complex 
degeneration which, as is easily intelligible, took some- 
what ambiguous forms in the course of its development 
— ^forms which particularly attracted the attention of 
observers and students of the period and profoimdly 
touched the heart of the people. 

I allude to the so-called chivalrous banditry which, 
legend apart, has left concrete, though few and sporadic, 
traces, and on which I touch for a moment simply to 
point out that it was an episodic and intermediate pheno- 
menon, characteristic of the time of transition in the 
degenerative process. This process, in the course of time, 
ended in a special form of oppressive tyranny, tinged with 
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boasting and veiled in deceit; it fixed itself parasitically 
on the country and gathered to itself all the criminals of 
the island, constraining them to adopt a point of view 
calculated, above all, to monopolise and exploit all crimi- 
nal initiative and activity, to remove crime from penal 
sanctions and to invest itself with the function of nego- 
tiating between criminals and populace, gearing the 
machinery of both to itself in complete defiance of all 
law and therefore of the State. That was the Mafia. 

A specific characteristic of the Mafia, among others, and 
a particularly interesting one for us here, was that of 
substituting itself for the State power in all relations 
between the criminal forces and the people. The result 
was that, whereas there are ever 5 rwhere three terms in the 
struggle to defend society from crime, namely. State, 
people and criminal classes, in Sicily there were four 
terms. State, people, Mafia and criminal classes. And 
that has not always been kept in mind. 

I do not know the origin of the word “Mafia,” and I do 
not think 1 am alone in that. But I have said above what, 
in my opinion, it represents. 1 do not deny, and it cannot 
be denied, that in far-off days and at certain times the 
word “Mafia” may have had various meanings. There 
are some, for example, who hold that in it something 
merely complimentary is implied, so that to call a person 
or a thing mafioso, as the people pronounce the word, 
would amount to calling it fine, lively or conspicuous. 
It is true that the word mafioso is sometimes used in 
that sense, but it is only a jocular form derived from the 
outward characteristics of the true mafiosi who, especially 
in country districts, have indeed a tendency to con- 
spicuous appearance. 
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On the other hand, there are many who see in the Mafia 
a kind of historic residuum, with an underlying senti- 
mental and chivalrous quality. In my opinion this is an 
error which comes from the confusion of the genuine 
figure of the man, as it arose in Sicily by direct reflection 
of the primal omerth on the island character (which 
certainly has an underlying sentimental and chivalrous 
quality) with the figure of the mafioso, who is a degenera- 
tion of the man. Indeed, to say of a person in Sicily to-day 
that he is a man has an honourable meaning, but to say 
that he is mafioso has a very different meaning. At all 
events, it is certain that a chivalrous Mafia does not exist, 
unless by chivalrous Mafia you mean a Mafia on horse- 
back. That I have seen; but 1 have also seen it in carriages, 
in motors, in sleeping-cars and elsewhere. Besides, the 
words of the Duce ring too sharply here for me to insist 
on this point: “Gentlemen, it is time that I showed the 
Mafia up to you. But first of all I want to divest this 
association of brigands of any kind of fascination or poetry, 
to which it has not the least claim. Let nobody speak of the 
nobility or chivalry of the Mafia, unless he really wishes to 
insult the whole of Sicily.”* 

Finally, there are those who hold that the Mafia is not a 
criminal force and those who, on the contrary, confuse 
the Mafia with criminality. For my part, I believe, that the 
Mafia is a distinct and separate thing from the criminal 
classes, but only in so far as it is supercriminal. 1 mean 
that in the army of crime criminals represent the rank and 
file, while the Mafia is the general staff, or that while the 
criminals at large constitute the muscular system, the 

*From the speech of Mussolini to the Chamber of Deputies on 
May a6th, 1927. 
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Mafia is the brain. Mafia and criminals, however, are 
akin in spirit and united in a unique creed of which the 
Mafia furnishes the priests and the criminals are the 
faithful. 

Many people think that the Mafia, by its very nature, is 
an all-embracing phenomenon. That is not so. On the 
contrary, there are large zones and entire provinces of 
Sicily — especially on the eastern side — ^which have either 
been immune from the Mafia or have always shown 
themselves antagonistic to it. And there are many other 
districts in which the Mafia was a foreign element, im- 
ported or imposed. The home centres of the Mafia are 
few — certainly fewer than is generally supposed. They are 
necessarily to be foimd in places where, owing to topo- 
graphical conditions or to traditional states of mind, the 
conception and action of the State has most slowly pene- 
trated; and they have been formed for particular, local 
reasons which have either vanished with time or become 
confused legends. It is a fact, whether through the re- 
flected influence of the ancient eastern civilisation or of the 
waves of barbaric invasion and of the foreign dominations 
that ensued, the Mafia declines in intensity as you go 
from west to east, from the interior to the sea, from the 
hills to the plains, even to the extent of disappearing 
entirely. 

The Mafia, being essentially parasitic, is not, and cannot 
be, found among the workers, if by “workers” is meant 
those in every class who have the will and capacity to 
make work their means of livelihood or their spring of 
life and their badge of citizenship. Nor does it, nor 
can it, exist among the humble, the weak and the dis- 
possessed. Distress may give rise to crime, but could not 
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produce the Mafia. The Mafia lives on the rich, the 
strong and the powerful, but this does not bring it to the 
side of the poor or the derelict. In fact, in the play of 
social oppositions, it is directly opposed to them; in the 
first place, because with them the Mafia has everything 
to lose and nothing to gain, and in the second because 
poverty often means honesty, with which the Mafia does 
not go hand in hand. 

Many people suppose that the Mafia is an association, 
in the sense of being a vast aggregate organised and 
incorporated on regular principles, although the 
outward forms are more or less masked or hidden. 
I have often been asked what signs of recognition among 
themselves the mafiosi have, what is their hierarchy, what 
the rules of admission, what the system of appointing 
chiefs, what the secret laws, the methods of administra- 
tion and of dividing the profits, and so on: but in reality 
nothing of this kind exists. It has happened at certain 
times and in certain districts that the mafiosi habitually 
met in groups which had all the characteristics of true 
association, with regular and, of course, secret statutes, 
concealed badges and marks of recognition, definite 
hierarchies and elections of chiefs; but these were excep- 
tional cases, or cases of a special and sporadic nature. 
The Mafia, as I am describing it, is a peculiar way of 
looking at things and of acting which, through mental 
and spiritual affinities, brings together in definite, un- 
healthy attitudes men of a particular temperament, 
isolating them from their surroundings into a kind of 
caste. It is a potential state which normally takes concrete 
form in a system of local oligarchies closely interwoven, 
but each autonomous in its own district. There are no 
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marks of recognition; they are unnecessary. The mafiosi 
know one another partly by their jargon, but mostly by 
instinct. There are no statutes. The law of omerta and 
tradition are enough. There is no election of chiefs, for the 
chiefs arise of their own accord and impose themselves. 
There are no rules of admission. When a candidate has all 
the necessary qualifications, he is absorbed automatically: 
and he is automatically expelled, or, if need be, done away 
with, if he loses them. The rule for the division of the 
profits is the right of the strongest and pipa (silence). 
That is all. 

However, I do not mean that the Mafia is not an associa- 
tion. It is one from a particular point of view, from the 
view of the penal law, that is. This it is essentially and in 
its own despite, independently of its actions and of all 
the forms of association that it may notoriously use in the 
development of its criminal activities against persons and 
property. Whatever form it takes and in whatever way 
it acts the Mafia, simply because it is what it is, assumes, 
in the view of the criminal law, the typical shape of an 
association for criminal purposes against the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The Mafioso. It follows from what I have said of the 
Mafia that the mafioso is in a permanent state of criminal 
responsibility, and is therefore liable to proceedings and 
to punishment at the hands of the law. But it is not easy 
to catch him. The difficulty lies not so much in proving 
that the mafioso, simply as such, is involved in a criminal 
association, but — and it is a more serious difficulty than 
is supposed — ^in proving that an individual is in fact a 
member of the Mafia. This is very difficult to prove, and 
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also proof can only be admitted after the most careful 
scrutiny, since the tippellation of mafioso is bandied 
about with complete recklessness, from ignorance or 
carelessness, and often in complete bad faith. This occurs 
in every walk of life, including the political, as a means of 
accomplishing vendettas, working off old scores, over- 
coming opponents, damaging competitors, interfering 
with activities, and so on. And the mafioso has, in his 
turn, acquired a special facility for disguising himself as a 
persecuted politician, a victim of other people’s rancour, 
or a misunderstood martyr. 

The inquiry, therefore, is a matter of some delicacy, 
especially since, unlike the activities of the ordinary 
criminal, ex-prisoner or recidivist, which take specific, un- 
mistakable and provable forms, the activities of the mafioso, 
as we shall see, take on a rather ambiguous, doubtful and 
indefinable aspect. Even the sight of his penal certificate 
is curious. The ordinary ex-prisoner, of course, presents 
a penal certificate in which convictions largely prevail: 
the mafioso, on the contrary, is not necessarily “preju- 
diced” in the eye of the law. He may very well be so, but 
often he is not. And when he is, he presents a penal 
certificate in which discharges or releases for want of 
evidence prevail. These are, usually, the result of com- 
pulsory local omerta, and the mafioso is particularly proud 
of them, either because, poor fellow, he does not like 
being convicted, or because in these discharges he mainly 
sees a victory over State justice redounding to his own 
greater prestige. But he will avail himself of them, if the 
opportunity arises, to prove himself a victim of injustice, 
calumny or judicial error. So, as you see, it is not so easy 
to define a mafioso as to describe the Mafia. 
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One can only tell a nu^so by intuition: one guesses, or 
smells him. And it can only be brought home to him by 
intent observation and by catching him in definite acts 
which, having escaped the man’s own watchful self- 
control, reveal and prove his unmistakable psychological 
trend. The mafioso is an involved and complex figure. 
He is a bully, but an actor and a humbug. So that one 
sometimes supposes a man is a mafioso, and he turns out 
only to be a fool; and vice versa. As a result, the measures 
of prevention are diffident, whence it happens that, in the 
desire not to be too lenient, mistakes are very often made 
in being too severe. These mistakes are sometimes glaring 
and profoundly unjust. I have often heard, for instance, 
honest men called mafiosi in perfect good faith only 
because, being particularly resolute, courageous and 
resentful of oppression, they reacted in direct, violent 
and extra-legal ways against a malefactor, without resort- 
ing to the authorities. These are honest men, rough and 
primitive generally, in whom the primal and pure omerth 
has expressed itself with particular vigour in the manly 
intent to assert justice, right and human dignity against 
the uncurbed ascendancy of crime. 

Thus, there is an authentic anti-Mafia, in which some 
have seen a form of Mafia, antagonistic indeed to other 
forms, but akin to them in its common tendency to 
illegality, to violence and to disregard of legal power. 
But those who think so forget that the Mafia is a degener- 
ate thing and a preordained breaking of legal precepts, 
while pure omerth is an essentially sane, but sometimes 
excessive force, and that, while it may sometimes go 
against the law, it only does so far in conunitting an actual 
offence and in somewhat too widely interpreting the right 
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of legitimate self-defence. I will take an instance from a 
report by the late Signor Liguoii, an excellent magistrate 
and at the time King’s Procurator at Trapani — ^who, after 
comparing the coimtry folks* listlessness in helping the 
police with their energy in trying to get their own back, 
said: — 

“A curious and interesting example of the fierce anta- 
gonism between plunderers and plundered is to be foimd 
in a fight that took place one night at M. Some cattle- 
raiders had raided some cattle there, having bound and 
maltreated the little herdboy who, as soon as he saw them 

depart, informed his employers, the P . The P 

set out in pursuit and came in view of the robber caravan; 
they opened fire, and a lively battle ensued, with heavy 
rifie-fire — a complete strategic action fought over a wide 
stretch of country in the heart of the night, as each side 
skirmished and groped and laid ingenious ambushes for 
the other. After a night-long battle the malefactors suc- 
ceeded in taking refuge in the impenetrable forest of S. 
But the P turned them out of this too, and success- 

fully launched the final attack. At dawn they recaptured 
the abandoned booty and retired. As usual, the names of 
the defeated robbers are not known; and it is supposed 

that the man S who has disappeared, lost his life on 

that night of bloodshed.” 

So much for what Signor Liguori says. On my own part, 

I may add that the P got into a good deal of trouble 

afterwards and were called mafiosi for having taken justice 
into their own hands! 

Another very common tendency is to give the appella- 
tion of mafiosi to the owners of the great landed estates of 
the island, on account of the distinct preference that they 
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are supposed to have for letting the land, or for handing 
over the management of agricultural holdings, to members 
of the Mafia. But here too there is often injustice. The 
great landed estates of Sicily, long left defenceless through 
the indifference of the State and particularly exposed to 
attack by malefactors, had to provide for their own 
protection; and they were compelled, under threat of 
ruin, to come to terms with the Mafia, either by letting 
the land to them on extorted terms (whence arose the 
hated figure of the Mafia in the shape of the gabelhtto*, 
which did so much harm to agriculture in the island), or 
by accepting and paying the men whom the Mafia desig- 
nated to guarantee the safety of their undertakings. 
Hence the unfortunately notorious company of campieri, 
soprastanti, guardiani and the like (guardians of latifondi^ 
and holdings) who, being members of the Mafia and being 
named by it, while in fact they kept landed property 
subject to the Mafia, assumed the garb of its custodians 
and gave the ignorant' the outward appearance of being 
so. In reality, therefore, the gabellotti, campieri, sopra- 
stanti and the like, being a typical expression of a dominant 
rural Mafia, were not, as many still think, direct and 
spontaneous products of the large estates, but were their 
chief parasites. They were the agents and the proof of 
the regime of compulsion to which the landowners were 
subjected by the Mafia itself and against which they rose 
at once no sooner did the State — ^and it was the Fascist 
State — give concrete signs of its presence and its will. 
Another mistake, the most serious and unjust, is to 
attribute the quality of mafioso by right of inheritance. 

•Tenant. 

f Vast estates of rather poor ground, like the Scotch forests. 
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The young, even to-day, are particularly liable to have 
this appellation conferred on them. It is not, as a rule, very 
definite; but even so, it is often more than enough to spoil 
a man’s career. “He would be a nice young fellow,” people 
say in such cases, “ and is full of promise, only his father 
(or his grandfather or great-grandfather or uncle or more 
or less distant relation) is (or was even thirty years ago) a 
mafioso." That is enough. Through that diffidence in 
prevention of which I have already spoken, the nice 
young fellow often becomes, in the eyes of anybody who 
has heard those words, a sort of candidate for the Mafia, 
or simply a hereditary mafioso. And it is easy to imagine 
the consequences. Among others there is this: that, 
whereas the Mafia by passage of time and evolution of 
consciousness under the restoring breeze of Fascism is 
rapidly declining, its shadow is perpetuated in this way, 
and an artificial, false and deplorable continuity is created 
between the past and the present. I do not deny for a 
moment that unhealthy tendencies may be inherited, but 
one ought not to exaggerate their influence to the extent 
of complete loss of confidence. If such young fellows were 
guided confidently on to the right way of life and given 
liberty of movement and room to breathe, you would see, 
far oftener than is supposed, sons and grandsons of 
mafiosi no longer slipping back into the old bad ways, 
but marching onwards to redeem in their own lives the 
possible faults of their sires and grandsires — or some of 
them. 

The Logic of the Mafia. As I have said before, the Mafia 
has no statutes, but derives its rules and discipline from 
omerth, understood as the law of the criminal classes. 
And it gets a particular power from a special form of logic 
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which is worth while getting to know, though it is neither 
mysterious nor abstruse. Consistently with its mentality, 
the Mafia neither perceives nor recognises the ethical 
content of the social struggle against crime: it sees it 
simply as a question of material damage. Starting from 
the almost mystical conception that crime exists and must 
exist since it was created, not only does it deny all effec- 
tiveness to the legal provisions for combating it, but 
considers the struggle against crime, as understood and 
practised by the instruments of social defence, an error, 
a useless waste of energy, and an act against nature, 
whether it be repressive or preventive. Of the latter form 
of defence, especially when tending to the removal of 
temptation to crime through better education, it not only 
asserts that it is useless, but that, as a weapon, it is 
dangerous. 

“You talk a lot about the fight against illiteracy," a man 
of the Mafia said to me once. “Fight away, then. But this 
is what will happen. The boy who to-day, being illiterate, 
can only deliver other people’s swindling letters, will no 
sooner have learned to read and write than he will write 
them for himself and get other illiterates to deliver 
them.” 

When the Mafia expresses its outlook in that kind of 
concrete way, not only is it being coherent with the ethical 
inversion that characterises its psychology, but it is obey- 
ing an instinct of self-defence which induces it to attack 
what it feels to be its principal enemy, namely, education, 
by depreciating its value — having no other weapon. The 
Mafia, instinctively and obscurely, but without doubt, 
fears the prison less than the school, where its own con- 
servation is concerned; especially the poor, isolated school. 
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which means an outpost of education among the humble 
and the far-away. It fears the judge less than the school- 
master, especially the schoolmaster who can sway the 
boys’ minds by manly suggestion or by persuasive gentle- 
ness. It fears the carabiniere less than the boys of the 
BaUlla, especially the tiniest, those nearest the cradle and 
so most amenable to influence. And it fears the musket 
less than the plough. 

This is natural and perfectly logical. The carabiniere, the 
judge and the prison may make gaps in the ranks of the 
Mafia, but these gaps, being more or less temporary, can 
be filled up almost at once by the continuous influx of new 
recruits; and so the army renuiins, perpetually at war, but 
perpetually efficient. But the school, the schoolmaster and 
the BaUlla strike at the root of the Mafia. They obstruct 
it by diverting the influx of new forces; they directly spoil 
its recruitment; and they mathematically lead to its ex- 
haustion through lack of new blood, in a more or less 
short period of time, while the plough not only takes 
living and active men away from it, but hands them over 
to the enemy. 

At this point, however, it is my duty to declare that, in 
spite of all, the Mafia admits, nay, accepts with noisy 
enthusiasm, another notion — ^the notion of redemption. 
And it practises it with a peculiar fervour. Naturally in 
its own way, but, failing anything better, even this is 
something. I had definite proof of this one day when, 
having declared to some hundred peasants that the fight 
against crime was to be conducted on the plain principle 
of “making a fresh start, that is, redeeming yourself in 
the way of honest work, or disappearing,” ^e first to 
break into shouts of approval were some well-known 
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figures of the Mafia (some twenty champions) who up till 
that moment had been clinging to the outskirts of the 
crowd, like prickly brambles round a flowery meadow. 
They were redeemed men, or men to be redeemed by 
acquired right. There was nothing strange in this. 

When an active and intelligent mafioso, by proceedings 
which it would be useless to go into, once you admit that 
the end justifies the means, succeeds — ^and he always 
succeeds — in getting a little bit of property together; 
when, for example, by threats, shooting and other such 
humorous methods, he has succeeded in getting leased to 
himself, at 20 per cent of its true value, a fat piece of land, 
which the pious ox (regularly recruited by similar means) 
placidly renders fertile; then, at the sight of this Virgilian 
spectacle of tranquil labour and prosperous peace, the 
mafioso grows soft-hearted, feels himself seized with love 
for the human race and — redeems himself. Quite simple, 
since stamped paper, certificates and the like are not 
necessary. He redeems himself by himself, automatically. 
That is to say, he pardons himself for his own misdeeds 
and goes over, arms and baggage (including, of course, 
land, oxen and the rest) to rest in the shadow of his coun- 
try’s laws and enjoy in peace the fruits of his hard work. 

He becomes a man of order — rigidly, almost fiercely, a 
man of order. And he holds out as long as he can. That is, 
imtil some old conu^de, who has remained a proletarian, 
squares things up with a musket-shot; or until, by the 
necessity of events or by the overwhelming revival of his 
instincts (for the leopard cannot change his spots) he sees 
an opportunity to unredeem himself temporarily, only to 
redeem himself again when the business is over. Whence 
one sees the moving sight of the multi-redeemed and the 
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super-redeemed man: a kind of Saint Antony who, if he 
is not able, like the real one, to resist temptation, at 
least knows how to profit by it. Usually there is formed 
round these redeemed men a more or less obligatory 
atmosphere of tacit acquiescence. Let sleeping dogs lie. 
And so the redemption wears itself out. 

After which, what I have called the logic of the Mafia 
hastens to its conclusion, which is this. Since crime exists, 
since it is a vain dream to think of destroying it, and since 
it has a vitality of its own which it is waste of time to think 
of repressing or preventing, there is only one practical 
way of dealing with it. And that is to recognise it and to 
dominate it sufficiently to discipline its activities, to con- 
trol its initiative and to balance the losses by levelling up, 
that is by adjustment between the little tributary 
pressure that it represents and the contributive capacity 
of the locality in general and of the individual inhabitants 
in particular. One should intervene then, as against crime, 
but only with the aim of reducing the damage done: 
therefore, the crime itself is to be removed from the 
cognizance of the authorities, who are foolish enough to 
think otherwise, and negotiations are to be set on foot 
between the malefactors and the injured. This is not 
simply a deduction of my own: it is a definite and clear 
assertion which, often in very picturesque forms, I have 
more than once heard, and it is summed up in a charac- 
teristic phrase of the Mafia: “Li picciuotti hanno a vivereP* 
(The brigands have a right to live too!) 

But that is not all. Owing to the serious and persistent 
failure of State action against the spread of crime, addi- 
tional arguments reinforced these claims (I speak of now 
remote times). “It is useless arguing,” people said: “the 

B 
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facts show that, in spite of all the instruments, means, 
laws, codes and proceedings of which they dispose, and 
in spite of the science on which they draw, the authorities 
know only a very small part of the criminal classes. They 
succeed with difficulty, when they do succeed, in identi- 
fying the author of a crime, they have great difficulty in 
repairing the damage, and they feel themselves, on the 
whole, so little masters of the truth, that they have adop- 
ted as conclusive the middle term of the so-called guilt 
turn-proven or insufficient evidence. The Mafia is quite 
different. With its system, without need of a whole herd 
of officials, it has complete knowledge of the criminal 
classes in its neighbourhood, their springs of action, their 
tendencies and their individual elements. It always knows 
all the authors of every crime and feels itself in every 
case so much a master of the truth that it admits no 
middle terms. When it liquidates anybody, no anxiety 
lest it has made a mistake disturbs it. It knows perfectly 
what it is doing.” 

And people said more than this. They said: “When a 
crime has been committed, the authorities are mainly 
concerned to find its author; the Mafia bothers about 
nothing but the damage done, and this, in the great 
majority of cases, is what most interests those who have 
suffered. In this field the Mafia obtains far greater suc- 
cesses than the authorities. Suppose, for example, that 
cattle to the value of 100,000 lire have been stolen. First 
case. The person robbed has recourse to the authorities, 
and they take decided action. Going by the official 
statistics of cattle-raiding, in seventy-five per cent of 
cases (these arguments refer to many years ago) the 
authorities find out nothing; in fifteen per cent of the cases 
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they find out the actual authors of the crime (mere toob 
with no means from whom there b nothing to be re- 
covered) but do not recover the lost property; and in only 
ten per cent of the cases, whether they do or do not dis- 
cover the authors, do they succeed in recovering the 
stolen cattle. For the man who has been robbed, therefore, 
there are ten chances of complete recovery of his property 
against ninety chances of entire loss, plus expenses of 
travelling to hearings, confrontations, recognitions, evi- 
dence, etc., plus loss of time; plus the probability of 
reprisab. 

**Second case. The injured person goes to the Mafia. 
The Mafia compiles no statistics, but admits that in five 
per cent of the cases it fails. There b an underworld of 
crime which escapes its control and sometimes there are 
reasons why it cannot act as it would like. But in ninety- 
five per cent of the cases the Mafia (in connivance with 
the authors of the crime with whom it settles matters) 
recovers the lost property which it gives back to the 
robbed person in return for payment of about a third of 
its value. So that, in the instance in question, the stolen 
cattle worth 100,000 lire would be restored by the Mafia 
on payment of 30,000 lire, including everything, even 
its own kind intervention. The robbed person, therefore, 
has five chances of losing his cattle completely against 
95 chances of getting them back on terms involving a 
loss of 30 per cent. To sum up and compare the two 
possibilities: as against the ten chances of entire restitu- 
tion that the authorities can offer the robbed person, the 
Mafia offers him ninety-five chances of restitution at a 
loss of 30 per cent; and as against the ninety chances of 
total loss of the stolen cattle which the authorities offer 
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him, the Mafia only offers five, and that without travel- 
ling expenses, without loss of time and without the pro- 
bability of reprisals. Indeed, the Mafia offers also a kind of 
insurance against future robbery, since in this kind of 
transactions there is an implicit undertaking by the 
Mafia to obviate the possibility of repetitions. And there 
is this special difference too: that while the authorities ask 
the robbed person to speak out (which is not always 
healthy), the Mafia simply asks him to hold his tongue 
(which is undoubtedly more comfonable and useful); and 
while the authorities, what with inquiries, examinations, 
trials and the like take some years to come to a con- 
clusion, the Mafia, without any talk or fuss, finishes the 
matter in a few days — a very important consideration.” 

That is what people thought and said. I need not spend 
any longer on the point, since the example I have given is 
enough to show what the logic of the Mafia is capable of, 
what a power of perfidious suggestion it can exercise and 
what harm it can do in surroundings where the defence 
against crime has become relegated to individuals and is 
treated by them as a private matter outside the law, 
owing to the permanent deficiency of legal protection 
and the persistence of losses. Thus it was that the Mafia 
was able to make the whole machinery work to its own 
advantage, not only by subjugating the perpetrators of 
crime, absorbing their powers of initiative and mono- 
polising their most profitable activities in its own interest, 
while placing the people under direct contribution; but 
also by exploiting both, people and malefactors, a second 
time by assuming the garb of intermediary in negotia- 
tions between the two parties. The mediation, of course, 
was not given for nothing to either party, but yet it was 
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so far effective that it has often been said that the Mafia 
was a factor in moderating crime! 

That was how it became possible for the Mafia to sub- 
stitute itself for the law in the relations between criminals 
and their victims and to divert the fight against crime in 
the direction of compromise, completely outside the 
purview of the social power, which, being automatically 
excluded, thus found itself confronted with a very serious 
obstacle, silence. This silence was implicit in the very 
fact of the compromise, it being understood that, from 
the moment the injured parties entered into negotiation 
with the malefactors through the good offices of the Mafia, 
they assumed the obligation of absolute silence towards 
the authorities. And this silence, although compulsory 
or, in some cases, due to a sort of honourable feeling, 
spread abroad like a subtle infection through suggestion, 
through prejudice, through fear of reprisals, through 
hopeless mistrust of the legal power and, above all, 
through the necessity to live; and it created, by compul- 
sion, a sort of local solidarity which tended to elude the 
repressive action of the law. Hence the numerous obli- 
gatory ways in which even the victims of crime either 
refused to give evidence or gave false evidence in the 
interest of those who had robbed them or otherwise 
injured them. It was clear that they did so under protest, 
but that could not be proved. On the contrary, it was 
said that they acted in the spirit of omerta ingrained in 
Sicilians through their instinctive tendency to general 
complicity in crime. 

And that was the bitter irony of it. 



VII 


TYPICAL HUMOURS OF THE MAFIA 

I COULD illustrate what I have said in the last chapter by 
numerous examples, but I will limit myself to a few typical 
cases which date a good many years back. Here is one. A 
peasant once had his mule stolen. Scruples of conscience 
made him report the theft to the authorities, but at the 
same time he applied to the Mafia and set negotiations on 
foot for the recovery of his animal. It so happened that, 
two days later, the authorities sequestrated in another 
village, and in the hands of the very intermediary to whom 
the peasant had applied for the recovery of his mule, a 
number of mules which had evidently been stolen. When, 
as is usual in such cases, all those in the district who had 
suffered robbery were summoned — ^and among them our 
friend — ^to see if any of their animals was in the group that 
had been seized, the man, taking a rapid glance at the 
animals, definitely declared that his mule was not there. 
It was an obvious lie: and the mule herself proved it, for 
she was in the group and, at the sound of her master’s 
voice as he denied her presence, she broke into such 
manifestations of affection that there was no possible 
doubt as to her identity. And the man himself was not 
unaffected, since, in spite of his impassible features, the 
coolness of his attitude and the obstinacy of his denial, two 
silent little tears, bearing witness to his feelings, gathered 
in the comers of his eyes. All the same, he persisted in 
non-recognition. 

Recourse was then had to another of the customary 
methods of proof. The mule was brought by night to the 

Cl 
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peasant’s village, and was set free where the houses began. 
She made quietly for the door of her owner’s house and 
was welcomed there with cries of joy by his wife, his 
children and the neighbours. “Well,” the peasant was 
asked — ^for he had arrived and witnessed the scene — 
“is this your house? Is this your family? Are these your 
neighbours?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“So the mule is yours.” 

“I did not say so.” 

“But the others say so.” 

H >> 

“Anyhow, we will leave the mule in your charge pro- 
visionally, and then we’ll see.” 

“As the Signora Giustizia wishes.” 

And the good man, at peace with his conscience, em- 
braced his mule, calling by the tenderest names. 

“After all,” he probably said to himself, “I didn’t say 
the mule was mine: it was the mule who said I was her 
master.” 

Another case. One day, when cattle-raiding was very 
bad, about five hundred sheep suspected of being stolen 
were seized in the hands of certain malefactors. The people 
of the district who had been robbed having been brought 
together to recognise their own animals, an old shepherd 
(who had been robbed of a himdred head some months 
before) chose some thirty sheep from the whole number 
and declared that they were his and that they belonged to 
the group stolen from him. It having sometimes happened 
that not over-scrupulous men sometimes falsely recog- 
nised animals that were not theirs in such cases, the 
shepherd was removed, and the thirty sheep, after a 
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hidden mark had been made with shears in the wool under 
their bellies, were dispersed in the herd again. The 
shepherd was then brought in again and asked to identify 
his animals. Without hesitation he picked the thirty sheep 
out one by one. There was no doubt, therefore, as to his 
recognition of them. And the sheep, branded on the 
cheek with a special police mark, were handed over to 
their owner who drove them away. 

Regular judicial proceedings were, of course, opened 
against the men who had been arrested with the animals 
in their possession. It was then that the Mafia intervened. 
It got into touch with the shepherd and induced him to 
retract in court his previous recognition of the animals, 
assuring him that he would suffer no loss since the value 
of the animals would be paid to him. So it was that, at the 
hearing of the case, our man completely withdrew his 
recognition. Neither arguments nor proofs to the contrary 
were any use. “I made a mistake,” he said. ‘*Bedda Matril 
(Holy Mother!) I thought they were mine, but I can’t 
honestly swear to them.” And nothing else could be got 
out of him. The inevitable result was the acquittal of the 
thieves and the restoration to them of the thirty sheep. 
But when our man went back to his “friends” to ask 
for the price of his sheep according to the agreement, 
he was told to hold his tongue and to thank God that, after 
the infamitd he had committed in recognising his sheep 
the first time, he had got off with a whole skin. “That’s all 
very well,” the man replied. “/n/awiVa be blowed, but a 
contract is a contract, and you must pay me.” And he 
went off so set on legally summoning the Mafia for not 
fulfilling the famous contract that, when somebody 
pointed out the absurdity of the position, he grumbled 
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with a shake of his curly black head: “Is there no law, 
then?” And so, while holding to his retraction of recogni- 
tion, he applied for a summons; but of course there could 
only be one ending to the matter. 

Things did not always end like this, however. On 
another occasion during the same period a shepherd 
unequivocally recognised as his and as belonging to a 
flock which had been stolen from him a few months before 
fifty sheep and a ram which were included in a large 
number of sheep seized in the hands of the relations of 
two latitanti: he took over the animals and began his 
long journey home. By order of the authorities, who had 
observed — as usually happens in cases where a large 
number of animals has been seized — some suspicious- 
looking figures moving about, two armed policemen 
escorted him. After walking for two hours, however, the 
shepherd who perhaps was ashamed to be seen with an 
escort as he neared his own village, told the policemen 
that now he felt perfectly safe and that they could go 
home with easy minds. The road was straight and flat, the 
country bare and deserted as far as the eye could see, and in 
front, a few kilometers off, his village perched on a hill. 
The policemen saw no reason to go any further and so, 
yielding to the shepherd’s plea, they turned back. No 
more than half-an-hour later, as the shepherd was cheer- 
fully going on his way, four masked individuals, armed 
with muskets, jumped out from under a little bridge where 
they had been hiding and confronted him. They clearly 
knew him and he knew them. They said nothing: there 
was no need. The shepherd, guilty of broken omerta 
through having recognised his sheep in court, knew what 
to expect. Without a word, while two of them held him 
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fast, the other two took the ram out of the flock and, 
soaking his fleece in paraflin which they had brought with 
them, set fire to it. The horrible scene that followed did 
not last long, and the poor animal fell dead. 

“You see what we did to your ram?” the criminals said to 
the poor shepherd. “Now we’re going to do the same to 
you.” 

The unhappy man’s prayers were of no avail. The four 
criminals soaked his hair and clothes with paraflin, set 
him on fire and then let him go, looking on without 
blenching at the horrible scene which ended with his 
death. This tragedy would be enough by itself to put in 
their true light the terms of the old problem of public 
safety in Sicily: but, in this particular connection, it gives 
a pretty clear idea of the danger incurred by those who 
found themselves by chance or by the necessity of things 
hemmed in between the Mafia and the police. Their 
situation was often very difficult, and that explains the 
ambiguity of certain attitudes and people. 

I remember a typical case. In a village where the Mafia 
was particularly well-developed, some years ago, there 
arose a young latitante who soon made his name known 
for boldness and brutality. Naturally, the police gave 
chase; a certain police-sergeant was particularly active. 
One day, having come down tmobserved from the hills 
to the village, the latitante went in search of that sergeant 
and, having found him while he was leading his little son 
by the hand, shot him with his pistol, wounding him in 
the abdomen, luckily not seriously. The sergeant, although 
wounded, bravely tried to pursue him, but failed to catch 
him. In view of the seriousness of the occurrence I 
decided to go to the place myself: and since I knew that 
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the latitante in question had a special place of refuge on the 
land of a certain person, I reached the village after dark, 
entered it alone and unobserved, and went to this man’s 
house. I entered and found my way to a small room where 
my friend was sitting in solitary digestive meditation. 

At my first appearance, seeing me dressed in the local 
fashion with a scapolare (hooded overcoat) on my back, 
he did not recognise me but was visibly disturbed. When 
I revealed who I was, he was still more perturbed. My 
words were brief and to the point: “I know that, for love 
or by compulsion, you harbour the latitante X,” I said. 
“Now tell me at once where I can find him to-night. 
I am alone, nobody knows me, nobody saw me come in 
and I shall disappear as I came; so you can be quite 
easy on your own account. But, either you tell me where 
he is, and quickly, or. . . .” 

Dead silence on the man’s part; drops of sweat at the 
roots of his hair; looks that almost invoked the witness of 
Heaven against my unseasonable intrusion; and other 
sad looks at a box where probably there was something 
stronger than sweets. Finally he gurgled “B-but. . . .” 
A few accessory arguments on my part, reinforced by a 
few expressive exclamations; half-words, heavy with 
obscure threats. Protestations of innocence on the other 
side, anxious reflection and then, at last, “Your hand!” 
my friend said. A meaning clasp of the hand, a sigh, and 
then: “I am not sure, but I think the latitante is to-night 

at .” Here he described the place, which was a kind 

of hut among large rocks, looking on to an impenetrable 
path halfway up the neighbouring mountain, about an 
hour and a half’s walk from the village. All right! I went 
away unobserved as I had come, followed by sighs and 
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fast, the other two took the ram out of the flock and, 
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also, without doubt, by my friend’s invocation of his 
departed ancestors for my — good health. 

V^en I got out of the village, I left the horses with two 
of my men, and with four others, after a very hasty meal on 
the spot, I went on foot in the direction indicated. It 
really was an impenetrable path, and this made us lose a 
good deal of time. We reached the neighbourhood of the 
hut at a late hour of the night. It had one door and two 
windows, and no other apparent exit. There was no dog, 
no noise. Complete darkness and silence. The rocks rose 
up a few yards away, making a circle of granite round 
the hut. There was nothing to be done but wait for dawn. 
So, posting my men behind the rocks that commanded the 
door and windows, I waited. The sky was slowly getting 
light when a noise was heard in the hut. A light was lit, 
somebody coughed. Look out! Suddenly the door opened 
and the figure of a man was outlined against the lighted 
space. After a moment’s hesitation he came out into the 
open. Apparently he had no long weapon, and his face 
could not be seen as it was hidden by the hood of his 
scapolare, below which, however, appeared a good pair 
of riding boots heavily spurred. Having taken a long look 
at the sky and the mountainside, the man turned his back 
on us and began to go in. It was the moment. Coming out 
from my rock, I was on him in a bound and, pointing the 
barrel of my Winchester at his head, I ordered him to 
halt. The man turned round at once. 

“You!” I exclaimed. 

“You! And on foot!” exclaimed he. 

It was not the latitante. It was simply the individual with 
whom I had spoken the preceding evening. In the serious 
dilemma in which I had placed him, in the first moment 
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of weakness, he had told me the latitante's hiding-place: 
and then, having thought better of it, and probably 
fearing that the sound of the horses which I usually went 
about with might give alarm to the latitante himself, who 
would not have failed to hold him, the only person aware 
of his hiding-place, to strict account for his treachery, he 
had mounted his trusty mare and ridden hell for leather 
by a longer but better way so as to arrive at the hut before 
me, and in time therefore to warn the bandit of the 
presence of the police in the neighbourhood. And he had 
been unable to get away at once, as he would have liked, 
because the bandit, very suspicious, had ordered him not 
to move from the hut till daybreak. He confessed all this 
to me himself and in such a way that I could not be angry 
with him. 

But the thing did not end here, for, having firmly made 
up my mind to lay hands on the latitante, I went back to 
the village and, having called together some of the locals 
who were affiliated to the Mafia, I told them that if the 
bandit had not given himself up within three days or if, 
at any rate, I had not received the indication of his hiding- 
place, I would set a train of action on foot that they 
themselves would remember for many a long day. 
Naturally they all protested their ignorance and innocence. 
But when, reminding them that the police-sergeant had 
been leading his own little child by the hand when the 
latitante tried to murder him, I said that I considered 
those who would protect the doer of such a deed no less 
vile and unworthy of pity than the criminal himself, they 
were stricken with silent embarrassment. 

Three da3rs later I got an anon)ntnous letter by post to 
this effect: “If you want to find the latitante go to 
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the mountain in the neighbourhood of 

Precise indications for recognising the spot were given. 
The general appearance of the letter was not very con- 
vincing, but, to make quite sure, I sent some men to the 
moimtain indicated. The latitante was certainly there, but 
dead. He had clearly been killed elsewhere with a couple 
of bullets in the head and then been brought to that place. 
An action of the Mafia, without doubt: but nobody could 
ever find out where, when, and by whose hand, the murder 
took place. 

Those who wonder at the swift certainty of the Mafia’s 
action in this case may like to hear another small but 
significant episode. Some years ago, in a populous town 
of the island, a foreigner on his travels had the disagree- 
able surprise one day of failing to find his wallet in his 
pocket. Convinced that he had been robbed, he went and 
told the occurrence to an acquaintance of his in the place, 
and his friend, instead of going to the authorities, thought 
it was quicker to go and wait on a certain big gun of the 
local Mafia. He pointed out to him that, quite apart from 
the theft in itself, the occurrence was particularly incon- 
venient as having happened to a foreigner. The big gun 
found the observation just, said he would look into it, and 
the following day presented himself with five wallets. 

“See if yours is here,” he said to the foreigner. 

“It is not,” he replied. 

“What do you mean.? It must be. Take a good look.” 

“Do you mean to say I can’t recognise my own wallet? 
I repeat, it isn’t here.” 

“Impossible. These are the five wallets that were stolen 
yesterday. There are no others; there couldn’t be.” 

“And how do you know that no others were stolen?” 
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A discreet smile. 

“That may be: but mine isn’t here.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” said the big gun, “your wallet was 
not stolen.” 

To tell the truth, the foreigner was not much pleased by 
this conclusion. But he resigned himself to his loss and 
went on board the ship by which he was leaving. But 
when, in his cabin, he was delving in his portmanteau for 
maps and clothes, he saw his wallet fall out, having ob- 
viously left it in the pocket of one of his coats. The big 
gun had been right. He knew what he was talking about. 
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NOW WE come to the third term of the series, namely, 
crime. Crime is innate in human nature and in social life; 
it is not a transitory phenomenon. Immunity from crime 
presupposes a state of human and social perfection that 
has been denied to mankind. Violence and fraud are the 
common denominators of all forms of crime in all 
countries. 

In Sicily, one of the most singular characteristics of 
crime is its primitiveness. The Sicilian criminal class, 
though bold and intelligent, has remained primitive 
owing to its strong rural element, which is wedded to 
tradition and antagonistic to progress, and as a natural 
result of island conditions — a low standard of life, 
elementary needs, a patriarchal economic system and a 
highly primitive state of agriculture, industry, commerce 
and finance. Primitive criminals mean elementary, direct, 
violent and generally unintelligent action, joint action and 
the use of arms. Except in cases of banditry, of which I 
shall speak later, the Sicilian never goes alone or unarmed. 
Indeed, he has a passion for arms, which often leads to 
senseless brutality. Once, for instance, five malefactors, 
armed at all points and masked, took up their position 
on a coimtry road and assailed the first waggoner who 
came along, taking from him half a cigar and two coins 
of twenty centesimi; from the next waggoner they took an 
old leather belt, and because the third waggoner had 
nothing that could be taken from him, they shot him in 
the back. 
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Other characteristics of crime in Sicily are the following: 

The absence of the female element, which is to be explained 
by the traditional reserve of the Sicilian woman and the 
strong family sentiment of the island population. 

The abundance of minors, which is principally due to the 
physical and physiological precocity of the race and is 
not more dangerous than their activity in other coun- 
tries, due to unhealthy intellectual or cerebral precocity. 
The absence of alcoholics, drug-fiends and the like, the 
Sicilians being a very abstemious race. 

The abundance of the malarious, which is due to the pre- 
ponderance of the rural element and which is un- 
doubtedly a special characteristic, since malarial 
infection seriously aggravates a tendency to crime by 
exciting evil passions or encouraging morbid suspicions. 
Excessive quantity, which some people think is the most 
striking characteristic of crime in Sicily. But on this 
point it is unnecessary for me to speak since the truth 
has been put once for all by Mussolini, both numeri- 
cally and in its relation to public safety, when he said: 

“Five million patriotic Sicilian workers shall no 
longer be oppressed, put to tribute, robbed and dis- 
honoured by a few hundred criminals.” 

It is commonly held, and especially since the recent fight 
against the Mafia confirmed the existence of large 
criminal associations, that crime in Sicily is a complex 
organism on associative lines. This is not exactly true. 
Certainly, as if by contrast to the individualistic tendency 
of the race, an associative tendency is characteristic of 
crime in Sicily. This tendency was particularly evident, 
frequent and serious in crimes against persons and 
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property. But these associative forms are usually casual and 
always transitory. The Sicilian criminal is ardent, im- 
pulsive and exuberant by nature and he is animated by a 
strong aggressive spirit; but he is like shifting sand which 
a gust of wind may condense into temporary heaps of 
definite shape or whirl about in eddies. There is no 
essential stability in his combinations. 

The official statistics usually reckon the amoimt of crime 
by the number of crimes committed^ which are necessarily 
identified with the crimes reported. But in Sicily this 
method of calculation won’t work. The two figures do not 
correspond, because not all the crimes committed are 
denounced, either through a lingering sense of omerta 
or through indifference to the habitual loss or the dangers 
inseparable from the uncontested domination of crime, or 
through conviction, born of the State’s failure in the fight 
against crime, that denunciation was no less useless than 
dangerous. Crimes remain undenounced, too, because 
fear of injury or reprisal oblige the sufferers, in the lack of 
any alternative, to settle the matter by negotiation with 
the criminab, the Mafia, as usual, being the intermediary. 
And since this kind of fear increases and spreads in pro- 
portion to the increase of crime, it follows that the more 
crimes are committed, the less are reported to the police. 
In such circumstances the statistics reflect a situation the 
opposite of the true one. Besides, there were the districts 
technically immime from crime where, the population 
being entirely under the thumb of, and tributary to, the 
Mafia and the criminal classes, crime was unnecessary. 
In such cases, while in reality the situation embraced one 
single, permanent, general crime which was the essential 
sum of innumerable crimes, the figure of crime in the 
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statistics was zero, implying no criminal activity and a 
perfect state of public safety. There was nothing to be 
said. In the light of the figures the statistical state was 
correct, although in the light of the facts these figures 
were valueless. 

The worst feature of crime in Sicily was that it had 
become completely dominated by the Mafia: the Mafia 
directed crime and exploited it, to the point that the 
criminal agencies came to be regarded as substantially a 
sub-Mafia. 

Once, when I was passing through a lonely district in the 
interior, I chanced to surprise two young armed criminals 
who were driving a large herd of Maltese goats, obviously 
stolen, and worth about thirty thousand lire. When told 
to halt they threatened to use their weapons and serious 
consequences very nearly ensued. Under examination 
they declared — ^and I found out later they had told the 
truth — ^that the day before a certain man, whom they could 
not disobey, had ordered them to go that same night to a 
ruined and empty barn, take over the herd of goats they 
would find in it and drive them to another bam some way 
off and shut them up there — a risky transference of stolen 
goods. The reward to be given them by the person con- 
cerned on their return was to be — ^five lire. Not very 
much, in comparison with the value of the goats and the 
danger of the undertaking, while the two poor fellows had 
not the slightest idea for whose benefit they were risking 
their liberty and their skin. However, there it was. It 
might have been worse. It was useless to argue, dangerous 
to rebel. In the exercise of its prerogatives and disciplinary 
powers the Mafia was absolute, uncompromising and 
determined. 
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A consequence of this was that the Mafia’s internal life 
was a succession of tragic contests, between individuals or 
between groups. Being formed of a system of local groups 
which, although boimd by a common origin, wanted to be 
autonomous and alone in their respective districts, it was 
infected with the germ of frequent intestine struggles for 
leadership, for supremacy, for the suppression of com- 
petition, etc.; and these struggles were rendered particu- 
larly fierce by the character of the contestants, by the in- 
terests at stake and by the exaggerated sense of amour 
propre that often inspired them. These conflicts gave rise 
to bloody incidents and reprisals of every kind, and the 
conciliatory intervention of the “big guns” of the super- 
Mafia only with difficulty put an end to them. They went 
on for years and dozens of years, and were handed down 
from one branch of a family to another till they some- 
times ended in the complete annihilation of both parties. 
Hence the large number of the so-called “Mafia crimes,” 
distinguished by their savagery, their gravity and the 
impossibility of discovering their authors. The earth was 
piled with corpses; and to every corpse both populace and 
authorities hastened to pay what are called their “last 
respects,” heaving a sigh of relief and exclaiming with an 
air of funereal hopefulness: ^'That's one gone!”; or as 
often happened: '' Two gone! . . . Three gone! . . . Four 
gone!” And so on. On one occasion the number went up 
to twenty-seven, and then the thing stopped because 
nothing was left of the contending parties but their boots. 
And the thing was not without danger to the public. The 
protagonists in the fight of Mafia against Mafia were all out 
to win and went straight for victory without caring about 
anybody or anything. It was dangerous to get in the way. 
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Once at A , while one of these desperate and mortal 

struggles was going on, one of the principals, duly armed 
with a short double-barrelled gun loaded with sW, had 
posted himself on the main road with the firm and pious 
intention of sending to his Creator his enemy, once a 
much-feared latitante, but now in good odour with justice, 
and about to pass that way. A little later, indeed, the 
ex-latitante appeared. He came without suspicion to 
within twenty yards of where his enemy was waiting. The 
latter at once put his gun to his shoulder. Just at that 
moment two strangers, going about their own business, 
happened to come into the line of fire. The man in ambush 
made up his mind in a twinkling. With one shot he dis- 
patched the two unlucky men to get a clear aim, and with 
the other he foimd his target and laid his enemy low. 

The Mafia, this being the nature of its internal relations, 
was no less decisive in its relations with criminals in 
general. From them it demanded complete subordination, 
absolute obedience and rispetto (respect). This last was 
even required in exterior forms and was understood 
particularly as a concrete recognition of the prerogative ; 
of immunity belonging to the mafioso, not only in his 
person but also in everything that he had to do with or that ^ 
he was pleased to take under his protection. In fine, ^ 
evildoers had to leave the mafioso severely alone, and all ;r. 
the persons or things to which, explicitly or implicitly, he ? 
had given a guarantee of security. That is the meaning of 
the word rispetto in this connection. 

For instance, among the field-watchmen or campieri who 
had to be taken on and paid by the big landed interests, at 
the behest of the Mafia, to look after the estates, there was 
the campiere di rispetto, so-called not, as some think. 
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because his employment was an act of respect towards 
the Mafia, but because he guaranteed the security of the 
estate of which he was guardian, through the rispetto 
for his person that was due, in a subordinate sense, from 
the malefactors and, out of solidarity or reciprocity, from 
the Mafia itself. In fact, the campiere di rispetto did not 
usually carry out the functions of his office continuously 
or in person, and often he did not even reside on the estate 
entrusted to his care — or rather which he had seized — ^but 
he simply allowed his name to be used. That was usually 
enough. It is to be noted that the Mafia laid great store by 
this rispetto, not out of concern for personal safety, but for 
reasons of prestige, since it saw in every injury inflicted 
upon it by criminals or others an insubordination, an 
insult or an act of contempt rather than an act of material 
damage. 

In the exercise of its disciplinary powers over the 
criminal classes the Mafia made no allowance for weakness 
and allowed no second offence. Its penal sanctions had in 
view the offences of rebellion, ’nfamitd (violation of the 
laws of omertd) and treachery; and, according to cir- 
cumstances, persons and events, they took the forms of 
disqualification and the subsequent abandonment of the 
offender, sfregio (cuts on the face), and death. A victim 
might sometimes be done away with in so secret a way 
that, his body having disappeared, doubts as to his fate 
continued for years; but the murder was often committed 
in an open and insulting manner. In these cases the corpse 
of the victim, mutilated in certain symbolic ways, would 
be left in view of the public with a veil of tragic mystery 
surroimding it which justice seldom succeeded in pene- 
trating. This was the reason that, from petty roguery to 
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the heights of banditry, crime in Sicily could only gravi- 
tate rovmd the Mafia. 

But it must not be supposed that this v^ras all secured in 
a peaceful manner. Crime in Sicily had its irregulars and 
its outlaws from the constituted order. These were 
solitary men, disqualified, timid, impatient, novices and 
the like, who could not adapt themselves to the rigime 
of the Mafia or in whom the Mafia had no confidence. In 
general they were a low class of criminals, acciistomed to 
commit small, though none the less serious, offences, 
against persons and specially against property. The 
Mafia often gave them the contemptuous name of 
percia-pagliara (lurkers in straw-stacks), and when they 
were troublesome it got rid of them with a gun to keep up 
its prestige. 

Sometimes, when they were too numerous and too 
active, without any rispetto for anybody, the Mafia, unable 
to slaughter them en masse, contrived to let them fall into 
the hands of the police. In this way, while the police 
carried out a useful operation, the Mafia killed two birds 
with one stone: that is, it almost seemed to be ren- 
dering a service to the police and, at the same time, it got 
rid of a number of competitors, who were tiresome if un- 
important, without any trouble or bother. 

But that is not all. Besides the irregulars of whom I have 
spoken, there has always been a suppressed tendency in 
criminal circles, as is natural, to escape from the subjection 
of the Mafia. This tendency came to the surface occasion- 
ally in more or less violent forms which were immediately 
repressed, but it once exploded in a real movement of 
collective rebellion of which for the moment the criminals 
had the advantage, the Mafia suffered the shame, and the 
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people, as always, suffered for the damage. It happened in 
the period immediately after the War. The reason was 
this. When war was declared, to tell the truth, the 
evil-doers did not shirk their duty; they went to the 
front. And in more than one instance men who had till 
then trodden the ways of evil found on the field of battle 
the path of redemption. The Mafia, on the contrary, pre- 
ferred to escape service fraudulently and played the 
skrimshanker. Moreover, it was able to take all possible 
advantage of the situation. It grew fat and rich, dressed 
respectably, declared itself (as well it might) conservative 
and forgot the past. But the others did not forget. No 
sooner had they returned from the front, in fact, than the 
proletarian malefactors regarded the new appearance of 
the Mafia as a kind of treachery, and, still more, as a 
source of irritation. And they rose up. They wanted full 
liberty of action against all, and especially against their 
ancient chiefs. They let fly — ^there is no other word for it. 
Robbery, theft, cattle-raiding, murder, blackmail and 
every kind of violence were perpetrated, against everything 
and everybody, as never before. The people, dismayed 
and bewildered by the suddenness and gravity of the 
attack, wearily assumed the defensive. But those who had 
recourse to the constituted authorities, taken unawares 
and out of their depth, were unable to act. Those who still 
believed in the omnipotence of the true and greater Mafia 
and preferred to have recourse to it for protection were 
often given the answer that it was a serious moment, that 
they were in a quandary, that there was no more discipline, 
that the picciotti (brigands) had no respect or obedience 
for any one, and that even the old mafiosi themselves — 
those who had been in command hitherto — ^had to be on 
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their guard and that, on the whole, there was nothing to be 
done for the moment. And those who thought they would 
take direct action — ^they were very few — got much the 
worst of it in all but a few cases. So there was nothing left 
for the populace but to give way and submit to every 
outrage in silence. 

Things were in this state when, in the summer of 1919, 
the Government of the day sent me to Sicily to put 
the state of public safety into good order. I had been 
away for three years, but as soon as I arrived I saw there 
were two immediate dangers in the situation. The first was 
that the new criminal forces might, through the evil 
suggestion of their victorious activity and their easy gains, 
infect the less resistant elements of the population 
(especially the young men who formed the majority of it) 
and districts so far unaffected. The second danger was 
that, failing any intervention to repress crime, the exas- 
perating activity of the same forces might, quite apart from 
the huge material damage done, throw the mulcted, 
discouraged and angry population into the arms of the old 
Mafia, which was always on the watch and under arms; 
and thus a new alliance would be formed — ^naturally, on 
strict and onerous terms — ^which, leaving the immorality 
of the thing out of account, would not have failed in a 
short space of time to bear its terrible fruits, however 
salutary its first effect. 

It was necessary, therefore, first of all to assert the State’s 
authority immediately by rapid action, which should bring 
the heart of the people to the side of the Government and, 
by stifling the unbridled activity of these new criminal 
forces, to prevent any further contagion or damage. 
When I proceeded to put my programme of immediate 
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action into practice, I was assailed and almost over- 
whelmed by a flood of bitter recriminations, curses, com- 
plaints, protests and provocations. 

There was an outbreak of long-repressed resentment and 
acute impatience, such as was only to be expected. 
However, since the execution of the duties entrusted to 
me in spite of all attempts to thwart them was an un- 
deniable proof of the Government’s interest in the condi- 
tions of the island, and since, in spite of all, the generous 
and passionate heart of Sicily asked for nothing better 
than to believe and hope, people’s attitudes began 
gradually to improve. And so, when the recriminations 
had ceased, long and painful stories began to come out, of 
what they had suffered, followed by the first timid con- 
fidences and finally in a striking number of instances — 
a thing which very seldom happens in Sicily where com- 
pulsory omerta, not the real otnerta, keeps men’s mouths 
shut — ^by open demmciations, circumstantial and sup- 
ported by evidence. That was my first victory. 

Being now secure in my rear through the open or con- 
cealed assistance of the population and the in^rect aid of 
the injured persons, I passed immediately to the attack, by 
keeping the active criminals isolated in the worst infested 
districts, by identifying the different groups, by arresting 
their members in large numbers and by handing them all 
over to the judicial authorities on charges of murder, 
robbery, blackmail, cattle-raiding and so on. Naturally the 
action that I had to take was adapted to the unbridled 
activities that it was to suppress: it was rapid and on broad 
lines, therefore, with sudden strokes made simultaneously 
at several different places and all decisive in character. 
The criminal forces were beaten once for all, lost their 
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heads and disappeared bag and baggage, at least for the 
moment, and the mad access of criminal activity that had 
been raging in the island ended. 

Meanwhile, the Mafia, seeing the rebel forces of crime 
dispersed, wished to resume absolute command of the 
situation and make up for its lost time. But it knew per- 
fectly well that my view of things was different. However, 
a little later, when I was intending to consolidate the 
results and to take further action, an unexpected task took 
me 1,200 kilometers away from Sicily in twenty-four 
hours and kept me absent for some little time. Things 
then went on in Sicily as they always had. People talked 
about bringing peace to the country, yielded to pressure 
and disarmed. For fear of reprisals those who had reported 
losses or injuries or even given evidence retracted; con- 
sequently the cases fell to the ground, the arrested men left 
prison with the haloes of martyrs and went back to their 
honest work; and the offences began again, not with the 
former intensity, but with a normal rhythm, sufficient to 
make life fairly unbearable, with no guarantee that they 
would not become acute again in the future. The criminals, 
on their side, went to Canossa and submitted once more to 
the Mafia; and the people, as usual, paid for all, while the 
Mafia reasserted itself more strongly than ever. 

And there was another reason for this. At that very time, 
while men were abandoning themselves, as I have said, to 
every excess of crime, the so-called land question came up 
and threatened to take a concrete form. This, too, was a 
post-War phenomenon, but an ancient, natural and 
legitimate tendency of the Sicilian peasants lay at the 
heart of it — ^the tendency to assure themselves, either by 
full possession or by tenancy, of a piece of land from which 
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to get a livelihood. This tendency, although in the past 
it had given rise to some trouble and anxiety, held nothing 
vi^hich really constituted a danger of social upheaval or a 
threat to the rights of property. In fact, it resulted in the 
formation of rural co-operative societies which sometimes 
took over the entire purchase, but more often the collec- 
tive hiring, of large estates: but it had never led to the 
adoption of any extreme attitudes. 

I remember, in this connection, at the time of my first 
residence in Sicily twenty years ago, that in certain 
country districts the peasants began to form leagues with 
the object of obtaining the lease of certain estates. The 
owners, annoyed and perturbed by the fact that the move- 
ment seemed to be led by so-called socialistic elements, 
were reluctant to agree; and the members of the leagues 
began going round the estates in large groups, mostly 
carrying arms, with the object of asserting their authority 
and of securing, with a little shooting, if necessary, a 
general abstention from work and the complete abandon- 
ment of the farms. 

I went to the district one day, accompanied by an 
officer and some men of the carabinieri, to get a personal 
view of the state of things. Suddenly, as I came out into a 
broad, deserted valley, I came upon a group of about 
three hundred leaguers, mostly armed with rifles and 
moimted. I stopped them and asked them where they 
were going. They quietly replied that they were going to 
a certain farm to drive out the personnel and take posses- 
sion until a definite issue was reached in the negotiations 
already begun for the lease of land belonging to it. “Is this 
how you are going!” I exclaimed, pointing to their arms. 
“Go home,” I added, “it will be the better for you.” 
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There was a moment or two of indecision. The peasants 
looked at one another with questioning looks. Instinc- 
tively we gathered up our reins and put our hands to our 
holsters. Nothing happened. 

“We ask nothing better than to go home,” those nearest 
to us said suddenly. “But we must go by a different way 
to that we came by.” 

“Why?” I asked. “What has happened?” 

“Nothing,” they answered. “Only we don’t want to cut 
a poor figure in the eyes of those who sent us.” 

That was the whole gist of the matter. 

Another time, while this movement was in full force, 
news came of a big meeting of leaguers with the pro- 
claimed intention of proceeding to extremes which was to 
be held right in the middle of a certain large estate. I went 
there and found the meeting at its height. In its midst, 
mounted on a cart, a sort of maniac, dripping with sweat, 
was braying all kinds of absurdities in a hoarse voice, 
making havoc of thrones and altars, masters and exploiters 
of the poor, logic and good sense. It was dreadful. A dense 
crowd of peasants was standing round the cart with 
upturned faces, completely stupefied by this avalanche of 
words they did not imderstand. Behind these, like a 
fourfold belt, were several hundred peasants moimted 
on sturdy mules resignedly toasting themselves in the sun, 
amid flies and horse-flies, in the name of proletarian rights. 
Behind these, a fifth belt, were a number of stationary 
waggons full of women quietly nodding in the suffocating 
heat. 

I went with my men between the waggons, wormed my 
way in among the rustic cavalry and stood behind the 
crowd on foot. I listened for a short time. The maniac in 
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the cart was getting shriller and shriller as he approached 
the social revolution with its usual new dawn. For the 
moment, however, it was an August afternoon, and 
burning hot. So, turning to my men, I said in a clear 
voice: “Boys, I’m going to take the fellow in the cart by the 
ears and stop him talking. You just look out. If anybody 
looks nasty, shoot at the mules.” The peasants on mules 
among whom we had woimd our way imderstood me 
perfectly. Without a word those nearest to us gathered up 
their reins and prudently moved away: and in a moment 
the movement spread to the others. “The social revolution 
will be a fine thing,” they no doubt thought, “but it lies 
beyond the future; but the mules are in the present. A 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush.” And the cavalry 
forthwith dispersed. The crowd on foot saw no reason for 
staying, and went away too; while the women in the 
waggons woke up and ate their lunch. As for the orator, he 
dried up and vanished at the first signs of dispersal. And 
this proves that I was right when I said that the ancient 
and persistent land-himger of the Sicilian peasants never 
led to extremes. 

Agricultural agitation revived, as I said, in the period 
immediately after the War. There had been so much talk 
during the War of land for the j^hting men that the 
peasants who returned from the battlefield asked for the 
promise to be fulfilled as soon as they got home. And then 
a new wave of the old agitation began: there were 
meetings, groups of demonstrators going round the 
country, invasions of estates, etc. These demonstrations, 
in general, though based on rather abstract ideas and often 
merely symbolic in form, sometimes took on a particular 
tinge from the reflection of local antagonisms in small 
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country politics. Nothing serious, really: but these were 
the days when men were talking elsewhere of the Bol- 
shevist movement. This, by repercussion, caused some 
anxiety in Sicily. 

One evening at C one of the largest landowners in 

the place came to me very upset. In broken tones and with 
tears in his eyes he told me that, earlier in the day, two of 
his farm-hands as they came back from the fields, had 
seen — so they told him — certain individuals busily 
measuring the ground. 

“They are dividing up my lands!” the poor man sobbed. 

“Have no fear, my dear sir,” I said to him. “The harvest 
is in and the land is bare. Don’t worry about the men who 
are measuring it. It is just a way of passing the time, and 
hurts nobody. We should be in a poor state if it was 
enough to measure a piece of land to become the owner of 
it.” 

“But these men are in earnest,” he answered. “The 
farms are already occupied by Red Guards!” 

I could not set his mind at rest anyhow. So I said: “Very 
well, m go and see to-morrow.” And the next morning 
I went for a tour of the coimtryside. 

The first farm I came to, about ten kilometers from the 
village, commanded the road from the top of a little hill. 
It was closed and evidently deserted. On the roof, hanging 
from a spade-handle stuck up on it, a kind of red rag was 
fluttering. In front of the door a man was sitting alone; 
the Red Guard. I called to him. He ran down into the 
road, recognised me and saluted respectfully. 

“What are you doing up there, like a solitary owl?” I 
asked him. 

“ATente” (Nothing). 
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“But aren’t you a Red Guard?” 

''Accusi dkono” (So they say). 

“And what are you guarding?” 

“iVM» u sacciu. Mi mannaro cca e aspettu ca vennu” (I 
don’t know. They sent me here and I am waiting for them 
to come). 

“Who?” 

ecu u 'sape! A *eri vinni mifrate aportcarmi lupane” 
(How should I know? My brother came to bring me food 
yesterday). 

“And what if nobody comes?” 

“£ di chissu mi scantu! Apposta statu pensatmu di 
jriminni” (That’s just what I’m afraid of. I was just 
thinking of going away). 

“But your post? Your flag? And the revolution?” 

“’?/« si tratta H chissu. Ced si tratta ca iu restu a dijuno" 
(That’s not what matters. The question is if I’m to stay 
here starving). 

I couldn’t help laughing. The Red Guard plucked up his 
courage and, coming a little closer, asked: “Ca dice 
Voscienza? MHnni vatu?” (What does your Honour say? 
Shall I go away?) 

“That is for you to decide, my friend,” I answered. 

My friend scratched the tip of his nose and then said: 
“Ca dice Voscienza? Ne dunano i terre?" (What does your 
Honour think? Will they give us the land?) 

“If you had a bit of land,” I said, “would you let it be 
taken away from you?” 

"Cissu mat! (Never!) 

“Well then ” 

**Giustu . . . m'inni vatu” (That’s right . . . I’m off!). 
“Good-bye!” 
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“Bacio U ntani a Voscienza'' (I kiss your Honour’s hand). 

And so the Red Guard went slowly and quietly oflF to his 
distant village, his peaceful hearth and his daily honest 
toil. And the red flag fluttered harmlessly from the roof of 
the deserted farm like a peasant’s pocket-handkerchief 
hvmg out to dry. And from the dreary line of telegraph 
posts lining the lonely road came an incessant buzz as 
anxious messages and orders relating to the revolution in 
progress flashed along the wires. 

Two days later, as I was passing in my car along another 
road in the heart of a district which was said to be one of 
the most disturbed, I met a group of about a hundred 
peasants on horseback, the first of whom, riding in front, 
carried a gorgeous red flag. I drove slowly on amid shying 
mules and scattered riders imtil, when I was about half- 
way through the group, I heard behind me a cry of 
“.4’ banndra! A hannira!” (The flag!) I must observe 
that a long tricolour pennon, fixed to the radiator-cap 
of my car, was fluttering in the wind. I had put it there 
recently, thinking that a little of the tricolour would look 
very well with all that red about. The ring of the cry 
left no room for doubt: they were annoyed at my pennon. 
I stopped, got out and, turning to the rearguard whence 
the cry had come, I asked: “Ca sintite dire cu ste vod?" 
(What do you mean by that cry?) 

The squadron halted in silence. 

“Ora va'!" I went on. *‘Didtimi ’na cosa. Quann 'eravu 
’« trincea aviavu chissa bannSra o chiddd?” (Come now, 
tell me something. When you were in the trenches, did 
you have this flag or that?) 

**Ckissa** (This one), said some of them nodding at the 
tricolour. 


G 
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“E cornu fu ca ura cancUlstivu di sta tnandra? ’’(And how is 
it that you have changed like this, then?), I replied. 

There was an awkward silence. A look almost of morti- 
fication came into the faces of some. But a hearty young 
fellow, on the back of a strong and restive mule, came 
forward and said, in a sharp, clear tone: *‘Stgnuri, chidda 
(pointing to the red flag) ^^'aportamupi stgnaU; ma 'nta lu 
core, sempre chissa avimo" (Sir, we carry this flag as a 
signal, but we bear the other always in our hearts). And he 
pointed with his outstretched arm at the tricolour pennon. 
However, all was not a bed of roses. The general mass 
was rough, impulsive and easily excited, while agitators 
were not wanting. Besides, one had to reckon with local 
questions, petty quarrels and personal antagonisms. So 
that, here and there, there were some excesses and re- 
grettable incidents. And the Mafia took the opportunity to 
put in its oar and make itself useful — especially to itself 
by violently suppressing agitators who were infringing its 
monopoly. 

But the situation began getting rapidly calmer owing to 
peaceful understandings between the peasants and the 
landowners and to special measures taken by the Govern- 
ment. All the same, there were people who asked what on 
earth would have happened without the Mafia. And the 
Mafia proclaimed its good services as maintainer of public 
order and protector of social peace. Some simple souls 
believed it; some not quite so simple souls put it about; 
and the Mafia gained new prestige and new power, when 
it had already quite enough power in its control of the 
electoral machine. 

To sum up. The special characteristic of crime in Sicily 
is that it is involved in the machinery of the Mafia. Its 
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prevalence and nature are both conditioned by the qualities 
in the Sicilian temperament most liable to misapplication 
— impulsiveness, exuberance, and passion — and, like the 
Mafia, it diminishes very noticeably as you go from the 
western and central districts to the eastern district, where 
large tracts could be foimd that are quite immune or 
where only the subtler and more insidious forms of crime 
prevail. Crime is habitual, tends to combined action, is 
distinguished by aggressiveness, is dictated by intimida- 
tion, and is committed in secret owing to the fact of 
compulsory omerta, its retreat being always assured by 
popular favour, even though obtained by compulsion, 
by the custom of providing a sure refuge beforehand and 
by the ever-open resort to hiding in the vast and solitary 
estates or in the rocky, deserted hills. 

The prevalent forms of crime in Sicily are; robbery^ 
committed in numbers and armed, preferably in the open 
country and on the country roads; blackmail, either by 
letter or verbal; kidnapping, which was once very frequent 
but which has now fallen into disuse because, though it 
often attained its object, it produced little profit and was 
easily discovered, since it meant the employment of 
several people, great subdivision of the spoils, frequent 
quarrels and consequent leakages; cattU-stealing, particu- 
larly in the shape of big raids, sometimes as an end in 
itself, but preferably as a means of blackmail; damage to 
rural property (the cutting down of vines, olives, etc.), 
committed either on a small scale and more as a menace 
or a threat, or else on a large scale as a personal injiuy or a 
vendetta; bodily injury and horrddde, either in the accom- 
plishment of other crimes (robbery, cattle-stealing, kid- 
napping, etc.), or for motives of retribution and revenge. 
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In connection with crimes of bloodshed the complete 
absence of wounding and homicide in personal strife is to 
be noted. This is due to the fact that in Sicily one of the 
most conspicuous sources of quarrels is absent, I mean, the 
groups of roystering youths that meet at inns, brothels, 
for singing obscene songs at street-corners or for nocturnal 
rowdyism: and there are also no mixed gatherings of 
people in which both sexes share easily in more or less 
free forms of amusement. The Sicilian of the people, 
sober, quiet and a respecter of tradition, amuses himself 
in the family or in a group of families; he does not like 
promiscuity or amusements open to all, and, even when he 
gets warmed up, he knows how to amuse himself without 
falling into excess, and without forgetting the respect due 
to himself and to his neighbour. As for the young men, in 
certain cases they prefer to be alone; but when they are in 
a company they do not quarrel or make a noise. They do 
not drink, and, if in the high spirits of youth or under the 
enchantment of the evening air laden with the scent of 
orange-blossom and broom they- burst into song, they 
raise their voices in slow and melancholy dirges, or sing 
songs with choruses to the sound of mandolines and 
guitars. 

Public brawling is relegated to low women and low 
streets, for the Sicilian, especially the peasant, is not a 
talker; he is, rather, taciturn and reserved, and, when 
insulted, has no need to work himself up with cries. He 
either takes immediate action or, as more often happens, 
he reserves it for the proper time and place. 

The last characteristic, and one specially remarkable, is 
the frequency of crimes, especially those involving blood- 
shed, committed out of revenge. In Sicily, where the sun 
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is fiery and men’s hearts are fiery too, every feeling is 
passionate and every insult is paid for. Moreover, the 
memory of an injury does not fade in course of time; it 
grows intenser: and for that reason alone vendetta seems 
to be excessive and out of all proportion to the initial, 
distant motive. Vendetta, in Sicily, does not immediately 
follow the injury, as a rule: it waits, watches and spies, for 
long years if need be, until the favourable moment when, 
either through the lapse of time or intervening events, its 
author will not be suspected. Then, suddenly, unex- 
pectedly and anonymously, it comes down like the wrath 
of God, while its agent, alone and wrapped in a veil of 
mystery, takes the bitter yet doubly sweet satisfaction into 
the recesses of his heart. But if a question of personal 
honour is involved, then vendetta must be, and is 
always, immediate, ostentatious and as public as the 
fulfilment of a sacred duty. One may accuse the Sicilians 
of having too touchy natures, and of being slaves of 
tradition; but it must not be forgotten that for many 
generations the absence of legal protection made private 
vengeance seem nothing more than justice. 



IX 


TYPICAL FIGURES 

THE CHARACTERISTICS of crime in Sicily, described in the 
last chapter, lead to special difficulties in prevention, in 
discovery and in the identification of offenders and their 
accomplices and in proving individual guilt. To bring the 
guilty to justice presents no fewer difficulties, but it is 
essential to the assertion of the State’s power and 
authority, and is particularly important and effective, 
not only as an end in itself completing repressive action, 
but as a measure calculated to strike at the prestige and 
prevalence of crime, to reduce its intimidatory power 
over injured parties and witnesses, and to prevent the 
crimes associated with latitanza, i.e. those to which the 
criminals wanted by the police have recourse either to 
secure the necessities of life or to ensure their liberty. 
The difficulty lies in the elusiveness of criminals in Sicily 
and in their habitual concealment. Undiscoverability is 
the normal state of criminals on the island: but with this 
special qualification that, whereas criminals in all coun- 
tries tend to be undiscoverable, and for a good reason, the 
criminal in Sicily has not only the habit, but also the 
science, of eluding discovery. 

The Sicilian criminal, even when he has not committed 
an offence, or is not thinking of committing one at the 
moment, is above all an undiscoverable person in his 
contacts with justice. When he is looked for, even on the 
most innocent groimds, he is not to be found. You do not 
even catch a glimpse of him. If you do meet him, it is 
invariably at a cross-roads where there are at least two 
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ways of retreat open. He salutes you if he is at least 
twenty yards off; at a smaller distance he turns about, 
so that if a race has to be run, he has a good long start. 
He never goes in front of the agents of public safety: he 
follows them. He has a way of entering his own house by 
the window, and he often goes out of the door — some- 
body else’s door. 

This last device was so evidently useful that I often 
adopted it myself. At times when the fight was particu- 
larly warm and rapid surprises were highly necessary, 
when I could only succeed by concealing my movements 
from the close spying of the evildoers, I was sometimes 
seen to come to a friend’s house late in the afternoon, 
with the mild aspect that the occasion demanded and in 
the most innocent garb — z tail coat, walking shoes, a 
bowler hat, a cane and such like, as though for a game 
of bridge. Nobody suspected that the same night I 
went out by a back window in a velvet jacket, riding 
boots, Coppola (cap), Winchester rifle, and such like, 
including the attribute of being ubiquitous that was 
assigned to me. 

The Sicilian criminal is very difficult to find at home 
after dark; if he is there, he is not in bed, but underneath 
it. He prefers to sleep by day and to be awake at night, 
like the watch-dogs by whose friendship, naturally, he 
sets great store. If he sees that he is being watched, he 
disappears completely for at least three days; if you send 
for him, he disappears for at least a week, and in his place 
comes somebody with whom you have nothing to do, in 
order to find out what is going on. Sometimes, however, 
when he is far from your thoughts, you may see him pass 
quite close to you with a deep bow. That is a bad sign. 
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It means that he has been up to one of his little games. 
His meeting with you will serve as a proof of the alibi he 
has already arranged. Which shows that the classical 
axiom about the guilty running away is relative. 

Then there is the undiscoverability of the criminal in a 
specific case. As soon as a crime has been committed, all 
its authors, accessories and accomplices become imme- 
diately undiscoverable. And not only they, but a large 
number of other people who have nothing to do with the 
crime, but who feel a well-justified anxiety, that is, the 
ex-criminals most likely to have done the deed and the 
criminals who are relations, friends or acquaintances of 
the guilty ones. Even that is not the whole number who 
disappear. One must add to them other criminals who, 
although they had nothing to do with the crime, and no 
particular reasons for anxiety connected with it, disappear 
in the thought that, after all, when justice gets going over 
a new crime, anybody who has old scores with it, whether 
paid or not, might just as well take a change of air. 

The general and precautionary state of undiscovera- 
bility special to crime in Sicily is thus divided into two 
elements: the latitanti (men in hiding) and the irrepenbili 
(undiscoverables). The latitanti are individuals for whose 
arrest warrants have been issued by the judicial autho- 
rities for proved responsibility for a given crime and who 
have escaped arrest. They try to keep themselves hidden 
until the revocation of the warrant, either through lapse 
of the proceedings or their acquittal, with the prospect 
of having to remain undiscoverable indefinitely when the 
preliminary examination and the trial result in their con- 
viction. The irreperibili are men who have gone volun- 
tarily into hiding, but are not wanted by the police, either 
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because they are guilty of crimes unknown to the autho- 
rities because not reported, or because they are the un- 
identified authors of reported crimes, or because of anxiety 
due to having personal relations with criminals, or to 
general considerations. All these remain in secure hiding 
till the end of the preliminary examination, but may re- 
main so indefinitely where, through a continuous succes- 
sion of crimes, their motives of anxiety become indefinitely 
multiplied and superimposed. 

Some idea, although largely approximate, of this pheno- 
menon may be derived from a few figures that refer, of 
course, to bygone times. In view of the Sicilian criminal’s 
habit of acting in numbers, the average number of authors 
of any crime may be taken as three, so that for a hundred 
crimes there would be nominally three hundred guilty 
persons. I say nominally, because, owing to the prevalence 
of repeated crime, a certain number of crimes are com- 
mitted by the same persons. So that, putting the average 
number of crimes committed by the same individual 
at three, it follows that the number of those effectively 
guilty of a hundred crimes under review would not be 
three hundred but one hundred. As I have already said, 
not all crimes are reported to the authorities. Let us 
therefore put the number of those one hundred crimes 
that come to the knowledge of the authorities, either 
directly or by report, at eighty. In view of the difficulty 
of inquiry, the authorities, on the most favourable pre- 
sumptions, only succeed in finding the authors of half 
the crimes that come to their knowledge. So, in this case, 
the number will be forty, with the identification of forty 
culprits. Of these forty culprits, it may be calculated that 
twenty are immediately brought to justice. The other 
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twenty escape immediate arrest, and become imdis- 
coverable; meanwhile warrants are issued for their arrest 
and they become latitanti in the classical sense of the word. 
Simultaneously, the following have become imdiscover- 
able: the persons guilty of the twenty out of the one 
himdred crimes committed but unknown to the author- 
ities, i.e. twenty; those guilty of the forty crimes known 
to the authorities but of which they do not know the 
authors, i.e, forty; the criminals who have had no share 
in the hundred crimes committed, but who are relations, 
friends or acquaintances of the culprits, in all (reckoning 
an average of two per culprit) two hundred; the most 
likely ex-criminals (the so-called “black sheep” in the 
current phrase) to be wanted for that particular crime, 
whom we will number x, it being impossible to give even 
an approximate figure for them; the persons who take 
general precautions, i.e. those criminals who although 
they had no share in the crimes committed, think they 
had better keep out of the way, and we will call them y. 
So that, as the consequence of the first hundred crimes in 
any year, there will be at least, to begin with, arrested 20; 
undiscoverable 20 {latitanti), + 200 +x+y. 

The final arithmetic of this state of things depends 
mainly on three factors: the length of the legal pro- 
ceedings, the intensity of the criminal action and the 
efficiency of the police. Except for possible variation due 
to the attitude or action of the police, the anxieties which 
gave rise to the initial undiscoverability remain sub- 
stantially the same till judicial action is concluded. What 
the authorities think of the matter becomes certain (to 
some extent) or, at all events, becomes known with the 
ending of the preliminary examination. Then, and only 
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then, can anyone decide what to do. And since the average 
length of the penal examinations (I speak of past times, 
for the Fascist Government has given proof of surprising 
quickness in this matter) was two years, one can only get 
an idea of the situation by taking the intensity of criminal 
activity, that is, the number of times in the course of two 
years the hundred crimes were repeated — and in the light 
of statistics it was not a few times — and compute the 
numerical consequences in the way of latitanza and 
simple irr^eribilita. The only reduction in that sum 
would be due to a small percentage caused by repeated 
crime, which means an aggravation of personal guilt but a 
diminution of the number of culprits. 

The action of the police was always characterised, 
especially in the suppression of latitanza, by vigour and 
personal courage. Ample evidence of heroism on the part 
of our police force — ^the officials and agents of public 
security, the Royal Carabinieri and the young voltmtary 
Militia of Public Safety — exists, but they could not sen- 
sibly improve the situation. Owing to the incongruities 
of the old criminal procedure which excessively ham- 
pered initiative and movement, to defects of organisation, 
to insufficient means, and to such special adverse condi- 
tions as difficult groimd, favouring of criminals and 
traditional, compulsory omerta, the prehensile capacity of 
the police could not keep pace with the continual increase 
of crime. Indeed, the number of latitanti and undiscover- 
ables increased in time to such an extent that it could only 
be arrived at after complicated and tiresome calculations: 
but I think I have said enough on the point. 

I will only add that this increase brought about: on one 
hand, a notable increase of clandestine emigration with a 
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proportionate development and perfection of the trade in 
false passports and other dishonest activities depending on 
it; and on the other hand, especially in the country, a 
particular state of existence in which the impossibility of 
stable occupation, implicit for reasons of safety in 
latitanza and generally in irreperibilita, necessarily im- 
posed a life of complete parasitism on latitanti and 
irreperibiU (apart from their evil instincts), and forced the 
rural population to adapt itself and submit to it as to an 
unavoidable tribute. In fact, in the budgets of certain 
agricultural undertakings a certain sum was set apart for 
this pa3rment, without prejudice to the so-called t(^Ue 
(taxes) of which I shall speak later. It is unnecessary to 
say that the common and continual presence of these 
elements in the country was a powerful factor in aggra- 
vating the dangerousness of a neighbourhood, in de- 
pressing the morale of the population and in accentuating 
obligatory omerta and compulsory harbouring of criminals. 

In the distant, solitary and boundless tracts of the kUi- 
fondi and in the deserted mountains, the movement of the 
latitanti and the irreperibiU hinged principally on the 
campieri and took place almost openly and without 
hindrance in the light of day. In the neighbourhood of 
inhabited centres the movement was subterranean, 
coming up to the surface at night or before dawn; but it 
had its periscope, the capraio (goatherd), a figure worthy 
of illustration. Sometimes the goatherd was an honest 
fellow; but in that case he could not escape the common 
law; he had no luck and did not last long. As a rule the 
goatherd was a mafioso and a thorough bad lot. Owning 
a flock of goats, the origin of which it would have been 
indiscreet and certainly useless to inquire into, he derived 
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his apparent livelihood from selling milk, which he de- 
livered at the door, bringing the favoured goat even up 
to the top floor and setting the women quarrelling about 
the measure he gave. So, at least in appearance, he earned 
his living. As for the goats, he maintained them by 
feeding them on other men’s land, so scientifically, so 
persistently and so widely that he became looked on as a 
regular scourge of the fields nearest to a village. 

The peasants were afraid of him and hated him fiercely, 
and he returned their feelings with interest, so that 
bloody incidents occurred in which the goatherd some- 
times got the worst of it: in other words, he was laid out 
with a couple of bullets in him. But in these cases the 
jury, on some such ground as legitimate self-defence, no 
intent to kill, serious provocation or mental deficiency 
would simply convict the murderer of carrying dangerous 
weapons or some other minor offence that might be con- 
sidered cancelled by a short sentence of imprisonment. 
And that was simple justice. 

The attempts of the rural administrations to put a check 
on abusive pasturage by goatherds were therefore particu- 
larly characteristic. I have seen certain rural police regu- 
lations which were a perfect mass of subtleties. There was 
an obligation to have a special licence to exercise a goat- 
herd’s calling, another obligation to show his contracts 
for pasturage, another to leave a village by certain fixed 
roads, to come in again by other roads, to go to the 
pasturage by fixed paths, prohibition from moving at ' 
certain hours, from staying in certain places, from 
joining company with any others, etc., etc. And I have 
seen a magistrate new to the country look aghast at these 
regulations, in the name of the law and constitution, and 
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be surprised when I smiled, as though I was displaying 
an indifference to judicial probity. 

Taken literally, of course, these regulations would have 
left nothing for a goatherd to do but hang himself on the 
nearest tree. But the goatherds foimd their own way out 
of the difficulty. They bowed deeply to the mayor; they 
waited patiently in the waiting-rooms of the competent 
officials; they regularly provided themselves with all the 
papers, permits, stamps, etc., prescribed; they signed 
all the affidavits, obligations and prohibitions with 
beautiful crosses; they slipped a lira or two into the usher’s 
hand, they saluted the guard, they took their goats — ^and 
they did exactly what they pleased. 

The goatherd, a born observer with a perfect topo- 
graphical knowledge of the villages and the country 
roimd them, from being continually on the go between 
them, was the natural hyphen between the latitanti and 
irreperibiU who were hiding outside and their parents and 
friends who lived in the village. He was not only their 
periscope, but their wireless and their telephone too. If 
need be, he would also undertake postal duties, such as 
carrying letters, preferably fraudulent ones, or diplomatic 
errands such as taking messages — demands, intimidations, 
threats and the like — ^all except those of gallantry with 
which nobody entrusted him, since he was capable of 
translating them into action himself. Above all, the goat- 
herd was a news-gatherer. He would absorb news in a 
village like a sponge and squeeze it out into the inner- 
most recesses of the countryside, for the benefit of the 
latitanti and others, as he drove his flock to more or less 
forbidden pastures: at the same time he absorbed news in 
the country and squeezed it out in the village, there 
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being no corner and no family in a village to which he 
did not find his way on the good pretext of selling milk. 
He was a splendid sponge, except where the authorities 
and the police were concerned. For them he squeezed out 
nothing, but only absorbed. And in order to do this with 
greater success, he would make eyes at the maids in the 
barracks of the Carabinieri, the judge’s maid, the maid of 
the Commissary of Public Security, the police-sergeant’s 
maid, and so on. 

He would heave a great sigh, shoot a fiery glance and out 
with a “Signorina bedda {belld)V' 

How could the girl be rude to a great upstanding fellow 
who looked at her like that and said ‘^Signorina hedda'' 
even if she was fifty years old, had a squint and was rather 
hump-backed? Sometimes the woman — especially if she 
belonged to the place-^although flattered, knew or 
guessed the little game and the character of its player and 
was not taken in; but more often she fell into the trap. 
Then her mistress would intervene with: 

“Philomena, why don’t you stop playing the fool with 
the goatherd?” 

“But what is the harm, signora?” 

“What? Don’t you know he’s been in prison for theft, 
assault and all sorts of things?” 

“Perhaps, but you wouldn’t think so to talk to him. He’s 
so good-mannered and so respectful to the master. He is 
always asking after him.” 

That is what went on. By means of little indiscretions 
picked up in this way the goatherd succeeded in getting 
to know or in guessing everything that was going on in 
the neighbourhood of the authorities and the police, so 
as to communicate it conscientiously to all his country 
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friends. But the goatherd, like all poisons in the world, 
had, or should have had, his specific antidote in the 
guardia campestre (field watchman), a typical institution 
and a man specially entrusted with the duty of seeing that 
local police regulations in the country were carried out. 

The guardia campestre^ where he exists to-day, is a 
communal police agent like any other, who carries out his 
duties with self-sacrifice, discipline and correctness: often 
he is an ex-soldier who brings the prestige of a blue ribbon* 
to the execution of his duties. In former times, however, 
things were different. The post of guardia campestre, held 
in reserve as a prize for voters, was conferred on men 
whom the communal administration entrusted with the 
duties, and who served the community as a kind of 
faithful Pretorian guard. 

In the exercise of their functions these guardie campestri 
had a particular, traditional mentality, which can only be 
explained by reference to the past, and to the earliest 
forms of police-organisation in Sicily. The earliest form 
of local police in Sicily was the so-called Capitani d'armi, 
first established in 1543. There were three of these 
Captains of Arms, each with ten mounted men, and they 
were supposed to provide for the public security of the 
island. They were few in number and of doubtful 
material, if we may judge from old documents of the 
various abuses of their power with which they were 
charged, especially that of demanding complete main- 
tenance and lodging for themselves, their men and their 
horses from the country people and of so arbitrarily and 
frequently requisitioning horses that people preferred to 
keep no horses at all to avoid vexation. 

* (.«. the ribbon of the medal for military valour. 
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This system lasted for some time, till m 1583, under the 
Viceroy Marco Antonio Colonna, the first complete regu- 
lations were issued for the “ Captains of Arms deputed to 
put down bandits'* by which each of the three captains 
was given a company of thirty mounted arquebusiers. 
But the new regulations did not entirely rectify the abuses, 
especially since they provided for the appointment of 
“extraordinary Captains of Arms” in emergencies: and 
these abuses, particularly those committed by the extra- 
ordinary Captains of Arms, grew so serious as to end in a 
regular combination between them and the criminals at 
the expense of the imhappy rural population. One of their 
speciahties was false accusation by anon3mious letter 
against honest and well-to-do farmers. These accusations, 
transmitted by the imconscious higher authorities to the 
very Captains of Arms who had been responsible for 
sending them in, led either to blackmail or, in cases of 
resistance, to judicial persecution by the aid of false 
witnesses provided by the Captains of Arms themselves. 

As time went on, the obligation to make good from their 
own property thefts committed in territory under their 
jurisdiction was imposed upon the Captains of Arms. 
The intention was good and might have led to satisfac- 
tory results, as it did in Sardinia after the institution of the 
harraccelU; but in practice it proved dangerous, because 
those who formed part of the Companies of Arms in 
Sicily observed it either by compelling persons who had 
suffered robbery not to report their losses, but to nego- 
tiate with the thieves for the recovery of their property, 
or by making good losses incurred in their territory by 
the spoils of robberies committed for the piupose in 
other places. 


H 
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This obligation to make losses good was maintained in 
all the transformations that the special body of police 
underwent until its suppression in 1877. In 1813 the 
extraordinary Captains of Arms were done away with, 
and the number of Companies of Arms was increased to 
twenty-three, with a special uniform and regulations. In 
1837 the Companies of Arms were done away with and a 
gendarmeria reale a ctwallo (royal horse gendarmerie) 
was instituted in Sicily, composed of ten squadrons into 
which all the details of the old Companies of Arms were 
drafted. In i860 these gendarmes of the Bourbon regime 
were replaced by the MiUti a cavallo per la sicurezza 
interna (horse soldiers for internal security), recruited 
from the second category of the national militia, and 
organised in sections of thirty men for each district, 
Palermo having two sections. The names and uniforms 
were changed; but the traditional mentality of the corps 
remained what it was, especially owing to the incon- 
veniences that arose imder the obligation to make good 
losses by theft and cattle-raiding, and by the presence 
in the new corps of many ancient elements. 

Then came the great surprise, called the surprise of the 
tre munzedda (three heaps). At the beginning of 1877 the 
Government of the day sent the prefect Malusardi to 
restore order in the very troubled conditions of public 
security. Malusardi at once saw how injurious the existing 
organisation was and what were the methods of the corps 
of native police. One fine day all the miUti a cavallo in 
Sicily were summoned to Palermo for an inspection. 
They were divided, when they assembled, into three 
groups (the tre munzedda). One group, formed of the best 
men, was retained for service; another group, formed of 
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undesirables, was relieved of its duties, uniform and 
arms, and sent home; the third group, formed of the real 
ruffians, was immediately disarmed and sent en bloc to a 
compulsory domicile. The execution of the Royal Decree 
of March 27th, 1877, dissolved the corps of miUti a 
cavalh, and substituted for it a corps of guardie di pub~ 
bUca sicurezza a ccaialh, into which was drafted the first 
of the above-mentioned three groups and which formed 
part of the guardie di pubbUca sicurezza of the kingdom. 
The new State police was thus inaugurated in Sicily with 
the corps of Royal Carabinieri which was national in 
character and the corps of guardie di pubbUca sicurezza 
which was regional in character. But in course of time the 
idea of having a regional police for Sicily died out and the 
police organisation took on a completely national character, 
with the carabinieri reali on the one hand, and the guardie 
di pubbUca sicurezza, later the guardie di citth, subse- 
quently the guardia regia, and finally the Agenti di pub- 
bUca sicurezza on the other. To-day the organisation is 
both national and Fascist, with the gallant assistance of 
the voluntary militia. 

The remaining elements of the regional State police that 
had been abolished were either reabsorbed in their 
localities (and not always by the best localities) or passed 
— often at urgent request — into the communal police, 
in the shape of guardie campestri, bringing with them as 
relics of the mentality and the traditional practice of the 
older corps a certain tendency to smooth things over, to 
compromise and to ambiguity such as to create the sus- 
picion, often wrongly, that they had a foot in both camps. 
Not a few of them, indeed, were excellent fellows. As for 
their duty, they did it, often with good results and even 
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a display of courage and personal valour: but they 
had their own ideas of how it ought to be done. 

Being perfectly acquainted with the neighbourhood, the 
men, the affairs and the geography, and first-class in- 
vestigators, up to all the tricks of the trade and conversant 
with the psychology of crime, they were called in to help 
the State police, preferably in desperate cases or when it 
was desired to mask the objectives, aims and movements 
of the authorities. Then, on the pretext of asking their 
advice or by giving them the illusion of having found out 
secrets, they were told elaborate lies in the hope, not 
always vain, that they would divulge them. Their services 
were then very useful, if misdirected. I had experience 
of this on the occasion of my first experience of elections. 
An electoral struggle was at fever heat in one of the com- 
munes of the island. A ballot was to be held, to the results 
of which the prefecture attached great importance. As 
usual, the two candidates accused one another of in- 
fluencing the electors through the Mafia or criminal 
agencies; but the man who sounded this note loudest was 
the candidate favoured by the political authorities. As a 
matter of fact, both availed themselves of the Mafia and 
criminal agencies to a varying extent of which we had no 
means of judging. However, on the Saturday morning 
preceding the ballot, 1 was ordered to go to the spot to 
ensure public order and the liberty of voting, which was 
seriously threatened by some malefactors acting on behalf 
of the opposing candidate: and I was provided with an 
interminable list of these so that I might have something 
to go upon and, above all, so that I might take timely 
measures to remove them from circulation with the intent 
to avoid regrettable incidents. “Prevent, always prevent,” 
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I was told: “Never suppress.” “Exactly,” I thought to 
myself. “Prevention is everything in this game, and sup- 
pression useless. Once a vote is given, it is given.” And 
off I went. 

But the job of prevention, that is of removing them from 
circulation in good time, was too much for me: I could 
not have done it. The list was long, and the possibility 
that some of the electors might be in it could not be 
excluded. And time pressed. I decided, therefore, on my 
line of action. When I reached the village, I told the local 
police officer to make some pretext for calling to the office 
the guardia campestre in whom he had least confidence. 
The man came and, when the suitable moment arrived, 
I took care to let him hear me tell the official to employ 
him in looking up in the archives and preparing the 
personal dossiers of all the people mentioned in the 
famous list, which I openly handed to him. “We’ll talk 
about it to-night,” I concluded, with my most gloomy 
smile: and then I went off to lunch. 

The consequences of my action were automatic and 
certain. No sooner had he prepared the dossiers than the 
guardia campestre would hasten to warn all those interested 
and they would spontaneously and hastily leave the village 
till the voting was over. My object would be attained 
without any further action. That is exactly what happened, 
and the next day, in spite of all prophecies to the contrary, 
there was perfect peace and the voting went off quickly 
and quietly. But the joke was against me, for — ^when the 
numbers were read out, the candidate favoured by the 
authorities was beaten. 

The reason was this. The guardia campestre^ who clearly 
had little sympathy for our candidate, had certainly, as I 
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had foreseen, warned all the persons on the list; but on 
his own account he had hastened to do the same to those 
who were not on the list. During the evening, therefore, 
the malefactors left the place en masse: so that, when it 
came to voting, the man who had the largest number on 
his side came off worst. Perhaps it was the finger of 
Providence! 

Substantially, therefore, the old gttardie campestri were 
distrusted, as an insidious danger to the organisation of 
the State police. The distrust was often unjust or exag- 
gerated: for it was forgotten that these men, apart from 
all other considerations, belonged to the locality, were 
men of the people with family, relations, friends and 
interests there and therefore, by this very fact, rather 
hampered in their actions. In such conditions they ought 
not to have been asked to give more than they could. On 
the other hand, they themselves admitted the difficulty. 
More than once, when police operations were pending, 
I have heard one of the old guar die campestri say: “If you 
are going to do anything affecting such and such a family, 
let me off duty and tell me nothing about it: I don't want 
to know.” And he would go away, without speaking to 
anyone, into the country for a few days and stay there till 
the business was over, showering summonses for con- 
travening the regulations on the goatherds of the party 
in opposition to the conunimal administration. 

One of the most characteristic traits of these men was 
their contempt for the penal and judicial system in force 
which they considered quite inadequate for the fight 
against crime. Evidently they had inherited a trace of the 
spirit that inspired the ancient handi (edicts) which pun- 
ished with death even the smallest theft, and at the first 
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offence. They had an insuperable distrust and dislike for 
everything that had to do with scientific police work. 

1 Yet, when given a job and left to carry it out in their own 

I way, they could do it. 

Once, in a case of nocturnal attack on a house, certain 
police officials who had come to the spot were trying to 
pack safely in a box the glass chimney of a paraffin lamp 
on which there were finger-marks which might assist in 
the rather difficult investigations. An old guardia cam- 
pestre was assisting in the operation, with an ironic 
wrinkle at the corner of his mouth, and, at a certain 
moment, he shrugged his shoulders and went out. I saw 
him shortly afterwards in the rustic courtyard of the 
house intently scrutinising the chalky ground which was 
dotted all over with hoof-marks of all kinds of animals. 

' I asked him what he was doing, and he answered that 
while they (the officers with the lamp chimney) were 
bothering themselves unnecessarily about a few human 
finger-marks, he thought it was better to pay attention 
to the marks of certain horses’ hoofs. I looked at him with 
surprise, because to find a definite track in that muddy 
tangle of hoof-marks made by horses, cows and sheep 
seemed to me impossible. Nevertheless, the guardia 
campestre came to tell me, a little later, that one of the 
aggressors was undoubtedly riding a mule lame in the 
off hind leg. He had been able, in that tangle of tracks, to 
single out the mark of a mule-shoe finished with two 
strips of iron of different lengths, obviously so made to 
correct a defect in the animal’s off hind hoof. How he had 
managed to do this I have no idea, because, apart from the 
number, nature and confusion of the tracks in the mud of 
the yard, the two strips of iron left no mark on the surface, 
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but only in depth. All the same, the facts proved that the 
man was right. 

He was a very curious type, and he spoke for preference 
in aphorisms. On the occasion of an animal fair he was 
once sent with other agents of police to watch one of the 
roads leading to the fair. As a large herd of animals 
went by, the head of the patrol asked the men who were 
with it to show the documents called hollette that were then 
in use to prove the legitimate ownership of the animals. 
All brought them out, except one old peasant who could 
produce none and gave the excuse that he had lost them. 
Another, however, showed a mass of documents, more 
numerous than his animals, with the explanation that in 
his haste he had taken up some documents that had 
expired. The head of the patrol was ordering, as seemed 
logical, that the old man without papers should be stopped 
and the rest allowed to go on, when the guardia campestre, 
shaking his head, said: “An honest man may well have no 
papers; but a thief will certainly have too many.” The 
head of the patrol did not take offence, but had another 
look: the guardia campestre was right. The old peasant 
without a bolletta went on his way, while the man who 
had too many stayed with the police. He had a reserve 
of old hollette which, with some unnoticeable retouching 
could have very well served at the fair to justify the 
possession of other people’s animals. 

Another time, the same guardia campestre was going 
along with me and some other police agents on a tour of 
inspection of certain country districts where a band of 
unknown young ruffians was committing a number of 
thefts and robberies. At a certain point, where the lane 
turned a corner, we came on a youth who looked rather 
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dishevelled and disturbed. I told him to stop and I 
questioned him about himself and his reasons for being 
where he was. Although he stumbled a little in his 
speech (which might well have been due to natural fright) 
he came out of it pretty well. Suddenly the guardia 
campestre got off his horse, came slowly up to the lad I 
was questioning and looking him in the face said: “Spit.” 

The lad put on a forced smile. “There’s nothing to 
laugh about,” said the guardia, and he repeated: “Spit.” 
This time the lad obeyed: he made a face, tried to spit but 
nothing happened. His tongue was obviously dry, as 
sometimes happens when a person is caught wrongdoing. 
“Cazjafere,” the old guardia then said to me, **porta- 
munillu ca e megghiu” (we’d better take him along with us). 
A little later the lad was recognised by some of the vic- 
tims of the robbery as one of the authors of the offences 
committed in the neighbourhood. 

One day I was making some melancholy observations on 
the large number of criminals, the number of crimes com- 
mitted, the duties of the police, and so on. Perhaps I was 
depressed: anyhow the old guardia campestre who was 
present felt he ought to cheer me up and he did it in his 
own way. “There must be thieves,” he said. “If there were 
no thieves there’d be no merit in being an honest man. 
The police have nothing to do with it. The police are the 
telescope the Government keeps for the public to see 
what’s going on with. And so, according to circumstances, 
it gives it ’em right way up or wrong way up!” 

All in all, although I know all their defects and their odd 
way of looking at things, I have very happy memories of 
these old guardie campestri. I have often been conscious 
of their suppressed reaction against evil, beneath their 
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ambiguous attitudes. And I can never forget that, among 
the many officials and agents of public security and offi- 
cers and men of the carabinieri who were my comrades in 
some rather nasty moments there were also some of these 
humble guar die campestri. 

Another typical figure in this connection is the campiere 
on whom, as I have already said, hinged the movements 
of the latitanti and irreperibili in general in the districts 
of the large estates. The campiere fulfils the functions of a 
watchman on agricultural estates, both on the owner’s 
account as against the gabelhtti, or tenants, and on 
accoimt of both landlord and tenants as against evildoers. 
He is a typical local institution and has remote origins 
also. In distant times, under the regime of the barons, 
he was something akin to the hravo^ and he preserved this 
kinship, in a more or less modified form, even down to 
our own times, in large landed properties, where the 
feudal mentality persisted longest. I have foimd traces of 
this descent in the fact that some old campieri wore only 
one spur, “only cavaUeri (gentlemen) having the right to 
wear both spurs,” as they told me. 

Since he arose through the necessity of providing 
directly for the protection of landed property — especially 
of latifondi — ^which was particularly exposed to the attacks 
of criminals and was left undefended, where it was not 
actually exploited, by the famous Companies of Arms, 
the campiere could not have a too saintly character. Left 
alone in the distant and dangerous solitudes of the huge 
estates, in continual contact with evildoers by whom he 
had to make himself respected, the campierey so long as 
landed property had to provide for its own defence, 
had necessarily to be a tried man, ready for all emergencies 
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and capable above all of asserting his personal superiority: 
he had, therefore, to be not only a man of stout heart, but 
also a mafioso. One only of these two qualities would not 
have been enough. A campiere who was not a mafioso^ 
however brave he might have been, would have brought 
all kinds of troubles on the property entrusted to his care 
and, in any case, he would have been overpowered by 
mere numbers: while a campiere who was not particularly 
courageous, though a mafioso of the deepest dye, would 
have been “got round,” even in the best of circumstances. 
Therefore, there was no choice for the landowners: and 
campiere abounded. 

Although they were often faithful and conspicuously 
honest towards their own employers, and capable even 
of risking their lives in bringing safely back to the village 
the often considerable sums they had collected in rent, 
they were also capable of playing them the dirtiest tricks. 
Indeed, there were not wanting instances where the 
landowners were kidnapped and held to ransom at the 
inspiration, and even with the personal assistance, of 
these very campieri whom they paid to protect their rights 
and clothed in a special livery. As for the property en- 
trusted to their care, the campieri guaranteed its safety 
above all by the personal prestige which they enjoyed 
among the Mafia and the evildoers — ^and this was more 
valuable than several dozen muskets for the purpose. 
But they dealt with petty criminals who were working on 
their own account and in no organisation by shooting 
them. In regard to the Mafia and evildoers in general 
their motto, quite seriously, was: “No interference here,” 
which was the same as saying: “No interference where 
I am”; and this not only meant: “Do what you like 
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anywhere else,” but also: “If you want help, call on me.” 
Which will make it comprehensible both what a net of 
complications was caused in the large estates by reciprocal 
interests and how many motives existed for quarrelling 
among the campieri. These quarrels were either settled in 
bloody encounters or, more usually, by injurious acts 
such as large thefts of cattle, serious damage to crops, 
etc., in which, if the campiere suffered the insult, the 
owner suffered the loss. 

In the melancholy solitude that hangs over him, the 
campiere' s feeling for the open country is that of the sailor 
for the sea or of the Bedouin for the desert: he hears its 
innumerable secret and mysterious voices, he knows its 
surprises, he interprets all its aspects and on them bases 
his prophecies. Being accustomed to wide spaces, he sees 
a long way; and being continually threatened by hidden 
danger, he sees everything. And he knows everything, 
especially what cannot be seen. When he is at his post, 
he never speaks to anyone for any reason: he watches, 
listens and acts accordingly, never divulging his thoughts 
to a soul, never getting excited and never seeming to be 
in a hurry. He keeps his horse at a walk and moves 
forward at the same easy iiniform pace whether he is 
taking his horse to drink or whether he is going to some 
appointed spot with the intention of ridding himself of 
a troublesome thief or a redoubtable enemy. He keeps a 
certain contact with the village, to which however he 
seldom comes down, his chief visits being at the time of 
the seasonal fairs at which the buying and selling of 
cattle is a traditional pretext for gatherings of the rural 
Mafia. 

The campiere is undoubtedly a man of a particular 
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temperament and some places in the island specialise in 
producing them. Since the office arose as it did, it was not 
long before the Mafia monopolised its functions to its 
own purposes. The right of choice being denied to the 
landowners, the campieri were imposed on them in- 
dividually by the Mafia. By this means the Mafia not 
only found remunerative employment for many of its 
most active and resolute members, but could distribute 
them conveniently about the island so that, on the one 
hand, it could hold the landed interests in more complete 
subjection and, on the other, it had an organised system of 
well-tried adherents on which the whole movement of 
rural crime could turn, especially as regards the safety 
in general of latitanti and irreperibili, the great mass of 
whom it took care to keep under its thumb so as to pre- 
vent any action that might endanger the intricate system 
of crime and to further its own interests and prestige. 
On the other hand, latitanti and campieri had too many 
opportxmities of injuring one another not to understand 
the convenience of being on good terms. The result can 
easily be imagined. Not only was large landed property 
(even when held by some kind of co-operative owner- 
ship) completely under the thumb of the Mafia, but, 
under the system by which it chose the campieri, an 
impenetrable protective network woven in one piece was 
thrown over latitanti and criminals of every Mnd, and 
there grew up the general practice of harbouring and 
receiving by pre-arrangement which was the principal 
point d'apptd of the boldest robberies and cattle-raids 
that did so much harm to the agricultural interests of the 
island. This system, like some huge oesophagus, was 
capable of absorbing dozens of waggons of grain stolen on 
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the roads and thousands of heads of cattle of every kind 
stolen anywhere. The full force of its suction was felt in 
the districts of the large estates, and its power was in- 
creased by the closed frontiers between the provinces. 
Indeed, it often occurred that these provincial frontiers, 
for reasons of territorial jurisdiction, created such a solu- 
tion of continuity in State action that they became the 
securest lines of transit for the activities of crime, since, 
to cross them freely, it was good enough to see that a 
competent campiere gave the order or the signal. 
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THE LATITANTE 

THE PHENOMENON of lotitonza (hiding), as a particularly 
dangerous form of criminal life, as a danger specific to the 
country districts and as an open proof of the insufficiency 
of the legal power, has always caused great anxiety in 
Sicily, greater anxiety sometimes than that roused by the 
frequency of crime itself. There are traces of this in the 
old edicts against outlaws and bandits, formciti, handiti, 
forgiudicati, discorritori di campagna, etc., and against all 
who harboured or helped them, or even against those who 
merely accompanied them. There was, for instance, the 
bando delle teste, under which a criminal who gave to 
justice, alive or dead, a bandit guilty of more serious 
crimes than he himself had committed escaped his 
penalty. And if the person who delivered up the bandit 
alive or dead was guilty of no crime, he had the right to 
obtain exemption from punishment for an offender 
designated by himself, so long as the offender was guilty 
of lesser crimes than the bandit’s. And a regular case law 
grew up on the subject. But lotitonza maintained the upper 
hand: it survived its hard times and reached our own day 
in a state of perfect efficiency, helped by the wide meshes 
in the net of penal procedure; it became so general that 
by its means not a few occasional offenders became 
habitual criminals. 

The lotitonte holds a privileged position in the criminal 
world. The warrant for his arrest confers rights on him 
and allows him more or less poetic licences which are 
denied to those who have not attained the proud honour 
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of being wanted by the police. But distinctions must be 
drawn, for there are various kinds of latitanti. There is the 
man who is simply hiding to escape the police and limits 
his activities to what are simply necessary for existence or 
for safety. He is not therefore particularly dangerous and 
is more often rather an occasional offender than a true 
criminal. But there are latitanti who find in their condi- 
tion power and opportunity for the greater development of 
their ordinary criminal activities; and there are others who 
make it a starting-point for special activities. These two 
kinds are true latitanti. The first are common latitanti, 
mass productions and very numerous, so that they are 
accustomed to traffic and mingle with the free criminals; 
the others are high-class latitanti, hand-finished articles, 
and therefore few in number, solitary and reluctant to join 
with others below their own class and stature, except to 
command them. It is among these last that the bandits are 
to be found, i.e. latitanti who, owing to the extreme 
gravity of their crimes or the heaviness of their sentences 
or through indomitable instinct, have placed themselves 
irremediably outside the law and the civil community. 

As for the so-called brigand, he is not necessarily a 
latitante'. he may also be a free criminal. Brigandage is a 
typical crime in rural districts, highly intensified and 
preferably exercised in bodies and as a trade. As such, at 
least in its higher and classic forms, it never had a very 
noticeable development in Sicily, where the latitante 
throve in every way and banditry had many notable 
figures. 

A characteristic form of latitanza is the armed hand, 
which is a wandering group of armed latitanti, mounted 
for preference, continually prowling up and down the 
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countryside. In earlier days there was a large number of 
these bands in Sicily, well organised and trained, who 
gave much trouble to the police; but in recent years they 
decayed and only a few sporadic instances were left. The 
less important ones, reduced to four or five men on foot, 
were content with a very narrow zone of influence: 
others, more important, like the band of the Madonie of 
whom I shall speak later, became sedentary; they were 
scattered about in the villages with the necessary pre- 
cautions, ready to collect and mount their horses from 
time to time for particular enterprises or for mere tours 
of inspection. Naturally, the armed bands were composed 
of latitanti of quality and bandits. They were formed 
either by spontaneous mutual attraction or through 
common needs of life, self-protection and action, and they 
lived by continual blackmail, occasional depredation and 
above all by tagUe. The tagUe were fixed tributes imposed 
on individual landowners in proportion to their capacity 
to pay, and they sometimes amounted (with liability to 
increase in cases of default) to the considerable sums 
of ten, twenty or even fifty thousand lire a year. A 
regular accounting system, with proper ledgers, existed 
for them. 

Generally, every band had a special domain over which 
it held sway and in which it even exercised functions of 
public security, in the sense that, having the monopoly of 
criminal action and of the resultant spoils, it took ener- 
getic measures in its own interests to check the activity 
of any other malefactors. In fact, even as late as 1926, the 
chief of the band of the Madonie was called prefetto,” 
and the latitante Sacco di Raffaldi was called mare- 
sciallo** It happened sometimes that when an armed band 
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showed a tendency to extend its domain too far, other 
latitanti and bandits united into a new band to oppose it, 
or it even happened that, owing to the complete absence 
or failure of the police, a few landowners whose livelihood 
and property were threatened by excessive extortion and 
tc^Ue on the part of an armed band, had to hire other 
criminals for their own defence, and these ended in 
forming a new band. It is needless to say that, if these 
bands of various origin sometimes had fierce battles 
with one another, they sometimes ended by coming to 
terms, to the detriment of the rural population and the 
landowners. 

As the armed bands died out, the gruppo armato (armed 
group) grew up in the country districts, but it was of quite 
an ephemeral character, often only occasional, being 
almost always a mixture of latitanti and free criminals, 
transitory in its influence and sporadic in action. The 
armed band was a state of criminal existence which pro- 
duced a particular state of things in its district; the armed 
group was simply a criminal gesture which left but a 
momentary trace on its district. The group only opposed 
to the action of the authorities the surmountable obstacle 
presented by the number of its components; but the band 
opposed the very serious obstacle of compulsory omerta 
and obligatory assistance which were implicit in the 
depressed state of mind they created round them. 

In fighting an armed group one had men of flesh and 
blood and muskets in front of one. So that victory was only 
a question of will. In the fight against an armed band one 
had in front of one, before one came to men and muskets, 
an elusive, undefinable, but infectious state of local feeling 
which cut one off from men’s hearts, shut men’s mouths 
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and slackened even the bravest man’s grip of his weapon. 
It was fear: not instinctive physical fear, but fear bom of 
just anxiety for a man’s family and his possessions, or of 
the far from unlikely prospect of his child being kid- 
napped, his brother killed, his wife having a miscarriage 
from fright, his daughter being raped, hundreds of ani- 
mals stolen, or his farm being set on fire, as a reprisal for 
trying to free himself from the infamous yoke, especially if 
he asked the constituted authorities for protection. 

As I have said, the armed bands died out. But the 
solitary criminals were numerous — latitanti or bandits of 
high class, whose very class made them despise others, 
unless they commanded them, and prefer to keep to 
themselves. The bandits of this kind preferred to keep to 
themselves for a rather prosaic reason, but a utilitarian 
one, which is expressed in the common proverb: megih 
soli che male accompagnati (better alone than with bad 
companions). Like the armed band, the solitary bandit, 
either by intimidation or by the aid of a relic of that 
unhealthy sympathy with which the ingenuous rural mind 
surrounded fugitives from justice when justice was not 
really just, creates round himself an atmosphere of favour 
and even of complicity which protects him. Of this he 
regularly takes advantage but it abo renders him liable 
to a subtle form of blackmail since, by his very soli- 
tariness, his life and liberty are at the mercy of those 
who favour him. In fact, spy-mania is a characteristic of 
the solitary bandit: the spy b the only enemy of whom he 
is continuously afraid. On this point he b inexorable: 
a doubtful attitude, a word, a suspicion, are enough for 
him to kill without pity. The solitary bandit, also, has his 
particular sphere of influence, in which he behaves 
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exactly like the anned bands, with the same effects and 
results, i.e. local anxiety, a monopoly of criminal activity, 
blackmail, interference with other people’s affairs, tagUe 
and, in exchange, a defence of public security by the 
violent elimination of other malefactors. On this last head 
the solitary bandit has a special reason for interfering, 
since not a few criminals allow themselves to operate in 
his name, or deliberately supplant him, especially in 
signing blackmailing letters. He wages savage warfare on 
these, executing summary justice according to his custom. 

Some years ago at M., a widow landowner without 
relations was robbed in the first instance of forty oxen 
which she could only recover by paying a large sum to the 
local Mafia. According to the rules she ought to have been 
left in peace after that. Instead, after a little time, the same 
animals were stolen again. Again she paid ransom for 
them. A few months later they were stolen a third time. 
Evidently the malefactors were taking undue advantage 
of her being a lonely widow. At this point, however, she 
went to see a very redoubtable bandit who held sway in 
the district and asked him for justice, offering him money. 
“There is no need of that,” he said, and refused the 
money. A week later, having found out that the men 
responsible for the triple theft were two prosperous 
mafiosi of another village, he shot them both while they 
were driving in a trap to an appointment that he made 
with them on some other pretext. 

Such were the relations of the latitanti and bandits with 
the population; so far as the police are concerned, even 
when numerous and well armed, they prefer to avoid 
contact with it, nor are they prone to lay in ambush for it. 
Nevertheless they will take up arms and fight bravely 
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when they have been surprised and find themselves with 
their backs to the wall. The fights which then occur 
between latitanti and the police not seldom have tragic 
consequences. It is curious to note in this connection, 
that up to the other day — ^for it no longer holds good under 
the Fascist regime — ^in such conflicts the first shot had to 
be fired by the bandits. Arms were given to the police 
simply for self-defence, not in order to assert the sover- 
eignty of the law against all who wished to escape from it 
by armed force, so that, in order to make legal use of 
arms against latitanti armed and determined to resist, 
the police were required to wait until they were placed 
by their opponents in the position of legitimate self- 
defence, that is, in a definitely inferior position. If, as 
a result of this, a police agent fell at the first shot or a 
bandit succeeded in escaping, there was always the con- 
solation that the law had not been broken. However, this 
was never the real difficulty; for nobody splits legal hairs 
with a gun in his hand. 

A far more serious hindrance than was supposed was 
the difficulty of recognising the latitanti, which might 
sometimes lead to dangerous perplexity. This was 
principally due to the fact that, as soon as a criminal went 
into hiding, all his photographs disappeared from his 
home and copies could not be obtained for distribution. 

But the real difficulty of hunting down the latitante is 
of a physiological nature. The latitante has over the police 
agent the advantage of being able to reduce his physical 
needs to a minimum without harm. The bandits and their 
horses can live, if need be, and march for whole days and 
nights on end without food, without drink, without sleep, 
without speaking, without quinine, or castor oil, or iodine. 
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or soap, or combs, or boots or horse-shoes. I know that by 
personal experience. And 1 know it so well that, when I 
had to take personal charge of a man-hunt, I used to put 
the armed force placed at my disposal through a strict 
course of physical training so as to turn them, as the 
phrase goes, into uomm M legno e cavaJU di ferro (men of 
wood and horses of iron). To this, as well as to the dash 
and courage of my men, I owe the fact that, when I gained 
immediate contact with them, I always got the better of 
the latitanti and bandits I was hunting. 

They were long and arduous pursuits, full of sacrifice and 
discomfort, for which, when I came down from the 
lurking dangers of the hills and forests, my consolation 
was to see the ploughs quietly at work, the flocks safely 
wandering in the pastures, the long, jingling lines of 
loaded waggons passing unmolested along the roads. And 
I found a special satisfaction in the expressions of humble 
folk who sometimes showed their feelings in unstudied 
words. While I was exercising my functions there was 
held at Palermo a certain agricultural gathering in which 
some real peasants took part. And among these was an old 
fellow who, at the end of the meeting, having pushed his 
way up to me, said with a voice that thrilled with sup- 
pressed feeling: *‘Eccellenza: erano died anni, da mi 
scecca 'un vidia i stidde!” (Your Excellency, my mule 
hadn’t seen the stars for ten years!) He meant that at last, 
after ten years of having to keep her shut up during the 
hours of darkness lest she should be stolen, he was able 
to go about at night with his mule. And he was right, 
because cattle-raiding had reached such a pitch that the 
peasants preferred to leave their animals in the village and 
go to their work on foot, even to long distances, or, if they 
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had to use animals for their work, to leave the village in 
broad daylight and come back before sunset. And this led 
to a noticeable shortening of the working hours with a 
corresponding loss of production and injury to the 
economic state of the island. 
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MY EARLIER BATTLES WITH BANDITS 

I HAVE been engaged in chasing latitanti since my earliest 
years, and I could tell many stories of the chase. But I 
will only tell two which are characteristic because of their 
attendant circumstances. 

In May, 1916 , 1 was ordered to go to Sicily from which 
I had been absent for a year, in order to assist in a special 
service which was being organised with the aim of re- 
medying the deplorable state of public safety in the four 
western provinces of the island. These had been very 
sorely tried by the intense activity of numerous criminals 
and, in particular, by the audacity of two armed bands: 
one of these, the Carlino band, working on foot, consisting 
of three young latitanti who had been joined by some free 
criminals, had been for many months troubling the 
southern part of the province of Caltanissetta, with their 
centre at Riesi; and the other, the Grisafi band, working 
on horseback, consisting of five regular bandits who were 
often joined by other latitanti, had been for years plagu- 
ing the western part of the province of Agrigento and the 
neighbouring districts of the provinces of Palermo and 
Trapani, with its centre at Caltabellotta. When I reached 
Palermo, I was given direction of the police services in 
the provinces of Caltanissetta and Agrigento, so that the 
chase of both bands fell within my competence. 

After staying some days at Palermo to organise my 
personnel, I went to Caltanissetta, where everything, both 
people and country, was new to me. I set to work by 
concentrating particularly on the Carlino band, roimd 
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which terror had created a quite impenetrable veil of 
mystery and some rather baseless legends. A few months 
before there had been added to the various murders 
committed by the band, that of a brave carabiniere who, 
surprised by the bandits at daybreak while he was going 
from Riesi to the distant railway station to spend a few 
days’ leave in his own village, had fallen after a gallant 
fight with muskets. After this tragic episode, the police 
had redoubled their energies, combing out the country 
by general drives in force or by special operations, guided 
by the rare and vague information which they sometimes 
managed to procure — information that was always in- 
conclusive in spite of the large price that the Government 
had put on the leader’s head. 

All this, however, though it undoubtedly showed courage 
and determination on the part of the police, only produced 
the very same inconvenient state of things that had led 
to so many failures: it troubled the waters, and so assisted 
the hunted men. The system of congesting the country- 
side with armed men and of keeping them continually 
on the move is not the best adapted for hunting down 
latitanti. On the most favourable hypothesis it can only 
result in driving the quarry outside the district that is 
being searched. It is wrong to suppose that by multiply- 
ing the number of movements of the police one increases 
the probabilities of a chance meeting with the latitanti. 
In reality, exactly the opposite occurs: the greater the 
force and the more it moves about, the easier it is to see 
and, therefore, the less likelihood it has of lighting on the 
quarry. The battle with the latitanti is rather like that of 
love: vince che fugge, or he who can keep out of the way 
wins. That sotmds a paradox, but it is true. To know how 
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to keep out of the way is, in this field, the best way of 
being there at the right moment: to know how to remain 
inactive is the best way of being able to act when action 
is necessary. Eight days’ inactivity for an hour’s action; 
a month’s absence for five minutes on the spot: that is 
the way to do it. One prepares for a bandit-hunt by letting 
the lo^ sediment settle; it is carried on by stealth and 
concluded by surprise. 

When one has made up one’s mind to act in earnest, the 
neighbourhood should be left absolutely quiet. Only thus 
can it be clearly scrutinised and all the psychological and 
material data be collected which it is necessary to know 
for the direction and development of the action. From a 
hundred to three himdred men on foot or on horse- 
back moving about the district make this difficult: a 
few men are enough, and one alone is best, with his 
head screwed on the right way, his heart in the right 
place and his nerves of steel. Two ends are attained in 
this way: the bandits, not being disturbed, not only 
stay where they are but are lulled into security and allow 
their movements to be more easily seen; and the structure 
and nature of the protective system that aids them is 
revealed. This is of capital importance, since according 
to the character, quality, behaviour and family position 
of the bandits, the reasons for their latitanza and their 
subsequent interference in all kinds of local activities and 
interests, the difiiculties created by the protective system 
that surrounds them vary in kind. They may be of a 
passive kind, bom simply of fear, or of an active nature 
inspired by a hundred considerations, not excluding senti- 
mental or even — ^formerly— electoral ones. It is clear that, 
once aU these factors have been observed and closely 
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scrutinised, the subsequent action, of stealth and sur- 
prise, will at least be based on rational lines. 

To come back to the particular instance I am speaking 
of, a few days after my arrival, I learnt that Carlino and 
Co. were taking advantage of the frequent absences of 
the police on their usual operations in the coimtry to come 
into the village at night and stay there roystering with 
women of ill-repute. I paid special regard to this, as it 
seemed to me to correspond perfectly with the un- 
bridled, dissolute character and the youth of the bandits. 
About three weeks passed, and then one of the usual pieces 
of information came in. The band had been seen going 
about in iull war-paint on a steep mountain that rises 
about 15 kilometres from Riesi. I did not believe it. I was 
gradually coming to the conclusion that the former 
reports of that kind, which had regularly been followed by 
unsuccessful operations, were of doubtful origin, that is, 
that they were put about by friends of the bandits to entice 
the police away from certain points and concentrate them 
in other places where there was nothing to find. Some- 
thing told me that this fresh piece of information, which 
had come in an apparently urgent and circumstantial 
form, was of that kind, and had the same origin, perhaps 
with the aim of testing the probable direction in which I, 
the new conunander, should take action. There was 
nothing to prove this: it was only an inner voice that came 
from some twist of my sub-conscious mind — ^ voice 
that has spoken to me more than once, and to which I 
have always listened. Perhaps what is called good luck 
is simply due to this inner voice, in so far as sudden in- 
tuitions sometimes lead to unexpected successes, though 
involving the illogical dismissal of more carefully 
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thought-out plans. However, that may be, I listened to 
it again. And what followed was typical of its results. 

I need not say that as soon as this new information 
was received, I was warmly recommended to undertake 
one of the usual operations — a sudden concentration of 
force by night to surround the foot of the incriminated 
mountain completely, and a subsequent enveloping move- 
ment by pushing the whole force up the slopes to the top 
of the mountain. If the bandits were there, as had been 
reported, they would be unable to escape. It was mathe- 
matically certain: but — ^were they there? I asked that 
question, and I was answered on all sides that they 
certainly were. “There is too much certainty,” I thought: 
“so the bandits are somewhere else.” So I enthusiastically 
agreed to the proposed operation, and gave orders that 
almost the whole of the armed force of which I disposed 
should take part in it. It would take four days to carry out. 

Meanwhile, on my own account, on the afternoon of the 
third day, when the beat of the mountain would be just 
at its height, I got on my horse and left Caltanissetta 
unobserved with three men by the lonely road that leads 
through the open coimtry to Riesi. As I reached the 
neighbourhood of Riesi it was getting dark. A long and 
dense procession of peasants, almost all mounted on 
horses, mules or donkeys, and waggons of every kind was 
pouring, as it did every evening, from the fields to the 
village in a dense cloud of dust, through which, in the 
growing dusk, men and animals took on indistinct and 
nebulous shapes. The peasants, their eyes swollen with 
the sun, dust, fatigue and sleep, went along in a dull 
and dreamy silence. My men and I scattered and worked 
our way into the long column; I adapted myself to its 
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lounging pace, its sleepy appearance and its dumbness, 
and, under convenient cloak of dust, horse-flies and 
the reek of horses, I got into the village quite un- 
observed, though I had never been there before and did 
not know one stone of it from another. When it reached 
the houses, the long column split up as each man went 
his way into the lanes. I followed one lane at a venture, 
and caught a glimpse of the police station. Naturally 
I went past it, and, cautiously followed by my three men, 
I halted at a lonely and deserted comer from which, 
favoured by the darkness which the few street lamps did 
not make less thick, I went quietly and alone, like one 
of the inhabitants, to the police station: and my men 
joined me there a little later, they having been able to 
stable their horses in the barracks without arousing 
suspicion in the general confusion of the returning 
peasants. 

My main object was therefore attained, since the chief 
thing was to get into the heart of the position imobserved. 
Half an hour had not gone by when news came to the 
office where I was, that the latitanti Tofalo and Carlino 
had come into the village a short time ago mingled with 
the same colunm of peasants in which I had come in, 
that is to say from the direction immediately opposite 
to that of the mountain which at that moment was 
occupied by the police force. It was quite obvious: 
profiting by the absence of the armed force which had 
been attracted away by false information, the latitanti 
had come to the village to make a night of it undisturbed. 
But where? In such places, it is true, the women of ill- 
repute are so few and so notorious that they are all 
known and may be counted on the fingers. Thus, the 
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women with whom the bandits usually went were known, 
but nobody in the police could tell me where they assem- 
bled. And Riesi is not so small a place that one can find 
one’s way about it easily without knowing it, especially 
at night. Meanwhile, so as not to give the alarm, it was 
absolutely indispensable that the whole of the police 
(twenty-five men) who were present in the village, with 
^eir leaders and officers, should remain still and indoors. 
Towards midnight, the streets being deserted and silent, 
I decided to act. 

A police official had been able to find out that the two 
low women who were friends of the bandits were absent 
from their houses. That confirmed the idea that the 
bandits were in the village with them. By a process of 
exclusions and inductions founded on a few timid words 
murmured by people living near, I was able at last to 
locate the place where the meetings were probably held 
and, after a quick and silent inspection, the block of 
buildings in which the meeting-place mxist be. It was a 
block made of a long row of hovels, consolidated into a 
single construction, in the heart of a populous quarter; 
and not even the police agents of the place knew its inter- 
nal plan, its arrangement and the ways of possible com- 
munication between the hovels. It was no use losing time 
in conjecture or plans of operation: the thing was to find 
out if the bandits were there and to act at once. 

With a part of the force I surrounded the whole block 
on the outside: with the rest I went up to the first house 
in the row and demanded admission. The door was opened 
without hesitation. There was nobody there except the 
small family of peasants who lived there. While the police 
ofiicials and men were finishing the inspection of the 
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premises and asking a few questions, 1 went out into the 
street. I was slightly disappointed, and I leant against the 
rather rickety door of the hovel next door to the one I 
had left, and exchanged a few words with one of the 
officials. Suddenly, as I was speaking, I distinctly heard 
behind the door against which I was leaning the stamp 
of an animal’s hoof. At that time and in such a place 
animals were never left alone. Where an animal was shut 
up somebody else was sure to be shut up too. After 
having knocked at the door repeatedly without effect, I 
called: “Open the door!” 

Dead silence. I was now sure I was right. “Open the 
door,” I repeated, “or I’ll have it broken in.” 

A silence of the grave. Turning to some of the police 
agents who had come out of the house and were standing 
round, I said: “Break in that door.” 

Hardly had I uttered the words than two musket shots 
were fired from behind the very door. The bullets slapped 
against the wall opposite without hurting anybody. This 
visiting card left no doubts and demanded an immediate 
and adequate reply. My men, dashing to one side and 
lying down, returned the fire and the battle opened very 
furiously. When the first fury had spent itself, I made sure 
that the blockade round the block of houses was such as 
to prevent all flight or surprise on the part of the bandits, 
and I took every possible means to give the greatest 
possible effect to our own fire. In my ignorance of the 
number of the latitanti that I had to deal with, and also 
of the internal arrangements of the place they were in, 
and in the impossibility of picking out a target behind that 
door which, rickety and weak as it was, though it allowed 
a free passage to the bullets of both sides, gave the bandits 
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a certain view of their target while it completely hid ours 
— I decided to maintain my assault at the highest inten- 
sity so as to clear up the situation as quickly as possible. 
So there, in the darkness of the night, in the radius of a 
few yards, a desperate and deadly battle went on between 
unknown adversaries firing blind and sudden volleys. 
Although our fire was rather oblique and low owing to the 
narrowness of the street, and though my men (being 
completely exposed) had to fire prone, the old door was 
gradually splintering to bits, so that I saw the moment 
approaching for a sudden rush that should carry the door, 
the bandits and everything with them. The bandits, 
however, in spite of the fire of three of my men which was 
sweeping the door and its surroimdings from loopholes 
made, after the first exchanges, in the wall of the house 
opposite, had obviously foimd a position out of range of 
our fire; they kept up wild and intermittent firing from the 
now enlarged cracks in the door, showing how alert and 
well provided with ammunition they were. The village, 
awakened by the noise of the firing, kept within doors, in 
silence and in darkness. But it was summer, and dawn 
was quickly approaching. At the first streak, as soon as 
it was light enough for me to see the position, I descried 
an opening at the back of the block which led to a little 
staircase giving access to a room above that in which 
the bandits were. I immediately occupied it and had the 
floor pierced with an iron bar, thus making a loophole 
in it in spite of the shots which the latitanti, guessing my 
intention, concentrated on the hole from below. The 
position of the bandits was now tragic. Under fire from 
the front, from the flank and from above, and reduced 
to taking cover beneath a flight of stairs from which they 
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could not possibly fire except for honour’s sake, they 
lost heart and, as they afterwards confessed, thought of 
siurendering, but could not make up their minds to do 
so for fear of losing their lives. I was now determined 
to carry the place with a rush. 

Just at that moment Carlino’s mother and an imcle of 
his, who were certainly aware of the dangerous position 
the bandits were in, came to me and asked if they might 
make an attempt to induce Carlino and his companions 
to surrender before the fight ended in inevitable tragedy. 
I thought I could not reject the mother’s request, so I 
gave her five minutes in which to make the attempt. I 
ordered a cease-fire, and shouted to the latitanti that if 
they did not surrender in five minutes, I would resume 
firing till they were all killed. Then Carlo’s mother, taking 
cover behind the angle of the house, called ^'‘Figghiu!" 
(son), and Carlino replied with an equally loud cry 
'^MatreV' Some brief motherly exhortations followed, 
till the bandits shouted that they surrendered and asked 
for their lives to be spared. I answered that they must 
throw down their arms and come out into the open. They 
obeyed immediately. 

They were the latitanti, Carlino and Tofalo, with two 
free criminals as their companions. Two loose women 
were with them. They were armed with Mauser muskets, 
automatic pistols of the most modern kind, long clasp- 
knives and sword-bayonets, besides having field-glasses. 
They had fired about three hundred rounds between 
them, and still had two himdred rounds in reserve. 
Carlino and Tofalo confessed that, with another bandit 
who had left them a few days before, they had mvurdered 
the carabiniere I mentioned above, besides committing 
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another fourfold murder, an act of attempted homicide 
which failed, and about twenty offences of blackmail. 
Their two companions swore they were as innocent as 
doves. 

Having cleared matters up in the province of Caltanis- 
setta, I went on to that of Agrigento, where the state of 
things was rather different. The latitante, Grisafi, a 
mountain-dweller of thirty-six years of age, originally 
a shepherd, who commanded the armed band there, was 
a consummate bandit. Fierce and cautious, most redoubt- 
able, up to all the tricks and stratagems of guerrilla war- 
fare, and protected by a thick net of local favour strength- 
ened by terror, he had been a latitante for quite twelve 
years; and he had set up in the western part of the province 
a kind of special domain over which he ruled absolutely, 
interfering in every kind of affair, even the most intimate, 
making his will felt in every field, including the electoral 
field, and levying tolls and taxes, blackmailing and com- 
mitting crimes of bloodshed without stint. Some thirty 
murders were put down to him, besides an unending 
series of crimes. Perhaps he had not committed so many: 
possibly he had committed more: certainly he was ready 
to go on committing them. They called him Marcuzzo 
(little Mark), but he was a man of thews and muscles, 
inclined to stoutness. 

Aided not only by his boldness but by constant good 
luck, and being a good shot, he had always succeeded in 
escaping from the toils of the police; he had escaped un- 
hurt from several conflicts and had sometimes inflicted 
loss on his pursuers. Not long after I came to the province 
of Agrigento, during a raid on the southern part of the 
province of Palermo, he had run into a group of five 
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Above: Vincenzo Santangelo ; Settimo Grisafi. 
Middle : The chief of the band — Paolo Grisafi. 
Below : Paolo Maniscalco ; Giuseppe Maniscalco. 
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police agents with his whole band. Instead of opening 
fire, as was his wont, he had beaten a hasty retreat over 
the gentle slope of a small hill, disappearing from view 
over its shoulder. The police agents had immediately 
rushed in pursuit, but in their zeal they had not thought 
of the trap laid for them. Instead of coming on in open 
order, they had kept close together. Grisafi and his com- 
panions were waiting for them on the other side of the 
slope: and a well-aimed volley caught the pursuers full 
at their first appearance on the skyline, killing two brave 
men. For some time, too, Grisafi had had such a reputa- 
tion for being uncapturable that the country folk began 
seriously to believe that he was maato (bewitched). The 
thing was ridiculous, as well as being very regrettable, and 
it had to be put an end to at once, not only for reasons of 
duty, but also for those of prestige. 

I took on the job, and, with a small party of young and 
brave officials, including a carabiniere officer, I pitched 
some tents on a beach at Sciacca, a charming and hospit- 
able little town, in whose rocky hinterland there rise, 
about twenty kilometres away, three typical rocky peaks, 
immediately overhanging the picturesque village of 
Caltabellotta, Grisafi’s native place. According to my 
system, I told my assistants that the probabilities of 
success would be in direct proportion to the tangible 
proofs we could give of inactivity, indolence and in- 
eptitude. It was my idea, in fact, that as soon as we 
succeeded in being regarded as a useless party of more or 
less stupid idlers, we should have a nine to one chance 
of success. 

After the end of Carlino and Co., my arrival in the 
province of Agrigento had aroused some anxiety. I was 
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told that, a few days after my arrival, the Grisafi band, 
which apparently numbered nine men at that time, had 
been reduced to six. Three of the bandits had preferred 
to go off on their own affairs. After a little time had 
elapsed another bandit had gone away, owing to some 
dispute with the leader, and the band had been reduced to 
five — Grisafi, his brother, the two brothers Maniscalco 
and a certain Santangelo. At that rate there was the risk 
that the famous band would disappear into thin air, and 
I wanted to capture it, not to break it up. By capturing it 
entire, I cut the evil at the root: by forcing it to disband 
I accomplished nothing; or worse, I simply dissolved the 
evil in the neighbourhood. It was necessary, therefore, 
to reassure them as to my intentions by some thoroughly 
stupid action. 

Sciacca, among other things, is famous for its hot springs, 
for its mullet and its soles. So I and some of my sub- 
ordinates suddenly found ourselves affected with rheu- 
matic pains and took a strict course of treatment for them 
— ^morning baths, reaction, lunch off mullet, afternoon 
sleep, digestive promenade, dinner off soles, a game of 
cards, another little walk and so to bed. We did it all 
openly, in the local hotel, with revolting persistence and 
entire want of shame. Every now and again we took an 
innocent httle ride in the neighbourhood, and that was all. 
Nobody, of course, knew that by night, in our little rooms 
that were tightly closed against all intrusions, the work 
of study and preparation was busily going on. And people 
began to ask if we had come to Sciacca to take the water- 
cure or to catch the Grisafi band. I was really glad when 
I heard this. Meanwhile the police force at my disposal 
remained concentrated at certain places specially selected. 
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so that, while apparently scattered and distant, it was 
really in complete readiness and quite handy. The Grisaii 
band, which had eyes everywhere, became reassured and 
remained quietly on the look out, awaiting events, in the 
district between Sciacca and Caltabellotta. 

It was then that I began to send out my men, cautiously, 
one by one, without any preparation and on the most 
bureaucratic excuses, into the various places that had 
been the scenes of the bandits’ crimes, in order to collect 
— ^without raising the alarm and so without any official 
formality — all possible current news on the past activities 
of the band and especially the necessary indications for 
indentifying their habitual and occasional helpers, whether 
voluntary accomplices or compelled by fear. There was 
need for haste because, if the game went on too long, it 
would be found out. Their work was carried out quickly 
and quietly with as good results as could possibly be 
obtained in such conditions: and feverish activity, all 
night long, reigned in the little bedrooms of the Sciacca 
hotel. 

Now, if in the province of Caltanissetta a certain number 
of helpers bound simply by terror or bonds of complicity 
had grown up round the Carlino band, insufficient to 
hinder seriously the action of the authorities, the network 
of assistance that had been drawn round the Grisafi band 
had grown wide, thick and strong in the course of time. 
The whole system was welded together by complicity in 
crimes, fear of reprisals, terror, espionage on behalf of 
the bandits, conflicting interests and equivocal alliances 
for the most varied ends, to an extent that made it almost 
impenetrable. To attempt victory by trying to circumvent 
it would have been an arduous task, and would in any 
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case have created a danger in our rear. If we wanted to 
get at the band, we had to confront it, annihilate and 
finish it off at a blow, all in one piece and with all its 
ramifications. We had to arrest simultaneously all Grisafi’s 
helpers and keep them imder arrest till the bandits were 
caught. 

The idea in itself had not the attraction of novelty; for 
over and over again attempts to capture latitanti had been 
marked by the arrest more or less en masse of their helpers; 
but just because it had been abused, the manoeuvre, 
against which high-class latitanti always took precautions, 
had become particularly difficult. And in this case, 
through a complication of special circumstances, the 
difficulties of the operation were immense. But it would 
undoubtedly dismay and confuse the bandits, if such an 
assertion of will and power occurred after so many years 
of inaction, and would at the same time draw the neigh- 
bourhood to our side owing to the immediate rise in the 
prestige of the State. In its concrete effects it would 
isolate the bandits in a more or less neutral environment 
which would allow us to get direct contact with them, 
and mean their certain capture. But it would be necessary 
to gain complete and accurately timed success: even a 
partial failure would be disastrous. And there was no 
time to be lost. 

One night, therefore, by sudden simultaneous action in 
different places, I made an attempt to arrest all the helpers 
we had identified and against whom — ^at my own request, 
which had been kept secret — ^the judicial authorities had 
issued warrants of arrest: 357 persons in all, of whom 
ninety were in Caltabellotta alone. The attempt succeeded 
perfectly and without incident. But there was one amusing 
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thing. The officials found in the possession of Grisafi’s 
old father, who was among the arrested persons, some 
scrip of a national loan that was being subscribed at the 
time, an obvious fruit of his son’s labours. When asked 
to explain how he got it, the old man with a quiet and 
patriotic smile answered that he too had done what he 
could for his country. This extensive and unexpected 
action, not least on account of the standing of some of the 
arrested persons, made a profound impression and pro- 
duced the effects that I had foreseen. There was only one 
thing that I feared, namely, that the band would be dis- 
solved in view of the turn affairs had taken. 

But this did not happen. On the dawn of the third day 
after the arrests, a large black flag, fixed to a mast on the 
highest of the three peaks overlooking Caltabellotta, 
appeared fluttering in the keen mountain breeze. In this 
way the band asserted its presence and its intentions. 
And now, our mutual positions being unmasked, the 
fight became openly declared, close and uninterrupted. 

I have already said that one bandit, owing to a dispute 
with Grisafi, had left him a little while after my arrival 
in the province of Agrigento. There were some indica- 
tions of his presence in a district adjacent to that held by 
the band to whom, perhaps, he thought of giving the 
benefit of his assistance. A brave police official undertook 
to deal with him, and one night, with a party of police and 
carabinieri, he succeeded in surprising and surrounding 
him. A violent conflict ensued. The bandit finally sur- 
rendered, but one gallant soldier was killed and the 
official, seriously wounded in the chest, had to be taken 
hurriedly to the local carabinieri barracks. The populace, 
who had begun to take heart after the arrests, became a 
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little depressed. I immediately intervened, and over the 
bloodstained remains of the poor carcMniere who had 
heroically fallen in the name of duty I made a solemn, 
public declaration that the end of the famous band was 
decided, sure and close at hand. The Mafia took care to 
answer on the band’s behalf. 

A few days after the carabiniere's funeral, a criminal of 
the neighbourhood died of natural causes in prison, and 
the Mafia arranged to make his funeral the occasion of an 
imposing demonstration, summoning all its members from 
all the villages of the district to the function. The funeral 
procession with its brass bands was to march through 
the principal street of the place, pass in front of the 
barracks of the carabinieri and under the windows of the 
very room where the wounded official was still lying and 
halt at the cemetery where was the still fresh grave of the 
poor carabiniere. Although it was secretly prepared, the 
plan leaked out and came to my knowledge, so I took up 
my position on the main street, which I had patrolled. At 
a given moment the hearse arrived at the entrance to the 
village. After a short halt to form the procession, as had 
been arranged, the funeral cortege advanced along its 
prearranged route. At the sides of the road, and in front 
of the houses and shops, little groups of curious observers, 
especially countrywomen and girls, were standing waiting. 
I too stood waiting, till the procession reached the place 
where I was standing. First came the priest, then the 
hearse, then the group of relations and intimate friends. 
I made no movement. But when I saw, a few paces behind 
this group, a band playing a raucous dirge and a dense 
body of people who wanted to make the funeral an excuse 
for making a demonstration of their presence and their 
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intimidating power, which was an insult, I came forward 
and stopped them. Two words were enough: “Go away!” 
and a point of the hand to the direction they had come 
from. Perhaps my voice roused some obscure echo in their 
consciences, for they turned about like one man and went 
off in a twinkling with their band. 

In the other direction the hearse, preceded by the holy 
symbols of the Christian faith, and followed by the group 
of mourners, went on slowly and silently to its destination 
in the sad majesty of death which levels all, the bad and 
the good, before human pity and Divine mercy. I went 
off to the barracks. As I went by, there arose from the 
groups of women and girls who had been waiting to see 
the ^neral a murmur of brief phrases: ci vuUa (that’s 
what was wanted), ’«« se ne putia cchiii! (it was too much 
to put up with!) bbono! (good!) and binirittu! (bless you!) 
That was enough for me. It is needless to say that, like 
the arrest en masse of the helpers, the episode of the 
funeral had some repercussions both near and far, with 
some due exaggeration and apposite comment. But I had 
been too long accustomed to such repercussions and 
comments to pay much attention to them. 

We were now really at close quarters. The Grisafi band 
preferred to remain on the heights where it imdoubtedly 
had a place of refuge. I attempted a sudden enveloping 
movement, and the band was caught in it. Grisafi himself, 
after his capture, confessed this to me, and he added that 
more than once on that day he had us within range from 
the peak on which the band was posted, but that he had 
not fired — ^very kind of him! — so as not to attract in his 
direction all the parties of police by which he saw himself 
surrounded. However, during the night, the bandits got 
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away by impenetrable tracks only known to themselves. 
But we at last found their base refuge: a cave high up in 
the hills which one reached through a hole in the rock 
that could not be singled out at a distance. Beyond the 
hole which formed its entrance, the cave broadened out 
into a large space, fitted as a stable for horses and pro- 
vided with a fine manger of cement. Beyond the stable 
the cave gradually narrowed, funnel-wise, for a sufficient 
length to provide sleeping places for the men, and it 
ended in a kind of chimney in which had been cut rough 
steps, which came out in the open across a small and un- 
suspected rocky pinnacle. The effect of this discovery 
was at once apparent. Two days later five horses were 
found abandoned and wandering about in the country 
round Sciacca. These horses belonged to the bandits, for 
whom their mounts had now become an embarrassment. 
Naturally I pretended to have understood nothing and to 
believe that it was a case of cattle-stealing. I protested 
loudly at the audacity of cattle-thieves and I sent out 
circular telegrams to find out where the theft had taken 
place. On the other hand, during the two nights following, 
I had each of the horses mounted in turn by a police 
agent and left free to go where it would, so that from the 
direction that the animal invariably took I was able to 
draw precious conclusions as to the direction in which 
the police should move. It was the moment to come to 
grips. 

The Grisafi band, now on foot and without support, 
moved very little and, owing to the fewness of the houses 
where it could take refuge, had necessarily to go round 
the caves. From certain vague information, moreover, I 
knew that it was keeping near the town with the strange 
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intention of making a nocturnal incursion and giving us a 
“serenade” imder the windows of our quiet hotel. One 
day, late in the afternoon, I learnt with comparative 
certainty that the band would be found that same night 
in a certain cave looking on the sea, a few kilometers from 
Sciacca. The indications as to the exact topographical 
position of the cave were rather vague, but there was no 
time to make sure of them. It was obviously a perfect 
night for the enterprise: it was the middle of January and 
the weather was beastly. 

That night, the police officials and men having assem- 
bled, I left for the place in question, guided by an old 
police agent belonging to the place, whom I had suddenly 
called in at the last moment. When we came to the neigh- 
bourhood of the cave, we found that it was a kind of huge 
platform from the edge of which steep and rocky slopes 
led down to the sea, and the bandits’ cave opened off 
one of these. It was pitch dark, there was a hurricane of 
wind and the rain came down in torrents. I halted the 
party on the high ground and, accompanied by one or 
two officers and the old guide, I began to go down a kind 
of footpath to reconnoitre the place and the way to it, 
my companions muttering low curses against the band 
at every fresh squall of rain. At a certain point our path, 
which went straight down to the sea, crossed another that 
ran parallel to the beach. According to the indications I 
had we ought to have gone to the right: but our old guide 
— ^who had not yet been told the object of our expedition, 
but had evidently guessed it — said the path stopped to 
the right, and that we must turn to the left. I was not 
convinced, but he stuck to his opinion. A short turn in 
both directions did not clear up the doubt; and a false move 
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might have alarmed the band and sent it flying heaven 
knows where. It was still the dead of night and we had 
not been seen by anyone. So I went back to the high 
ground, collected all my men and went cautiously back 
to the town, where I sent them all to bed, though I kept 
the old guide under lock and key so that he should not 
come into contact with anybody. 

Next night I repeated the attempt. I blockaded the 
position according to my own principles and advanced at 
dawn. I had been right. The old guide had not been 
deceitful, but he only knew the place from hazy recollec- 
tions of his far-off youth. The cave was found: a real 
fortress very well furnished with provisions. But the 
bandits were not there. There were fresh traces of them, 
namely, a strip of paper hung on the wall with dabs of 
shaving soap on it. Evidently the band had gone out on 
some expedition, and now that we had arrived would not 
come back to that place. But it would be within range. 
So I went back to the town and openly moved some of 
my men to places some way off so that the band should 
not go away. 

Two days passed: and on the morning of the third day 
I heard that by night I should get information of the 
band’s new place of refuge. I said nothing to any one, so 
that the expression of ill-concealed commiseration at our 
recent disappointment should stay on everybody’s face; 
but I had a strong party of police sent cautiously down 
towards the town from a village near by and concealed it 
a few himdred yards from the houses in a tunnel of a 
branch railway line then being constructed. By evening 
I knew that the band was in a coimtry cottage about eight 
himdred yards as the crow flies from the town, on the 
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opposite lip of a deep valley that nms to the west of the 
town and immediately below it. But the indications were 
not enough to ensiure the certain success of a surprise, 
which was also made very difficult because our advance 
on the cottage would inevitably rouse all the watch-dogs 
in the numerous habitations which were scattered all over 
the small tract we should have to pass through. I still said 
nothing. We had dinner as usual; we played our usual 
game of cards and had our little walk; then we went — 
to bed. Only then did I tell them all to stay in their rooms, 
in the dark, dressed and in readiness. 

As for me, having somewhat disguised myself, I went 
out unobserved a little later, and in a short time got 
further indications as to the position of the cottage, its 
configuration and the way to it. Of its internal arrange- 
ment I learnt nothing. One useful thing I found out was 
that the cottage had a rustic courtyard in front of it sur- 
rounded by a high wall with a big, strong door. At the 
back it had a balcony looking on the town and particu- 
larly favourable for the bandits’ fire. I went back to the 
hotel, and a little after midnight I assembled all my men 
under the tunnel, where the force remained waiting for 
an hotir or two. 

To discount the inevitable alarm that would be given by 
all the dogs it was necessary that the encirclement of the 
cottage should take place in dead silence, with the utmost 
rapidity and with mathematical precision. But nobody 
knew its position, and in the thick darkness that wrapped 
the countryside it was extremely difficult to find one’s 
way. I formed four squads, commanded by excellent 
police officers and two officers of the carabinieri who were 
volimtarily joined by a young cavalry lieutenant who was 
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doing police duty in the district; and I assigned them the 
task of surrounding the cottage at not more than thirty 
yards’ distance, allotting to each squad the side of the 
cottage it was to face. 

The orders were to march quickly and silently, to reach 
all positions simultaneously, each squad to extend oppo- 
site the side of the house allotted to it, immediate com- 
munication to be established between all so that there 
should be no gaps, especially between one squad and the 
next, and to wait without moving from their posts on 
any pretext whatever. If anybody came out of the cottage, 
they were to fire but not move. If they were fired at from 
the cottage, they were to reply but not move. I said I 
would give final orders on the spot according to cir- 
cumstances. Having assigned a particular route to each 
squad, so that all should reach their positions on the four 
sides simultaneously, I sent them off at short successive 
intervals, according to the distance they each had to travel. 
When the last squad had moved off I also went towards 
the place. It was a short march; it was a very dark night, 
as I have said: so that everything should have been 
favourable to surprise. 

Suddenly, however, dogs began loudly barking in front 
of us, and the barking spread to our flanks and accom- 
panied our footsteps. The men ducked their heads as 
though under a shower of hail and, muttering low curses 
against the friend of man, quickened their pace. I was 
highly annoyed, the famous cottage being too near for the 
bandits not to have heard the dreadful noise. Neverthe- 
less, I did not lose heart. A few minutes later the squads 
were at their posts, extended in an unbroken line round 
the cottage. My men found some cover behind clumps of 
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cactus, trees or bits of tumbledown wall, but most of them 
lay in the open. The squad in front of the balcony was 
entirely without cover. It was half past two in the morn- 
ing when our wait began. 

Many minutes had not gone by when the big door of the 
yard was opened cautiously to let a man out. The squad 
in front opened fire, just one roimd. The door shut with a 
bang, and the man who came out disappeared into the 
darkness. A few moments later a sudden volley was fired 
from the balcony at the back. The squad below it replied 
and there followed a rapid exchange of heavy fire. The 
band evidently wanted to test the position. So, to scatter 
any illusions or hopes on their part, I shouted to the 
force: “Fire from all sides!” when I could make myself 
heard. A heavy discharge struck the cottage on every 
side: the bandits now knew what they were up against. 

A long pause followed on both sides. I had no interest in 
continuing to fire while the thick darkness still prevented 
our even seeing the windows. It was enough to hold on to 
the position. At daybreak I should have light to see my 
way. The bandits, however, did not take the same view. 
Being under cover, they began firing again with the evi- 
dent intention of provoking reply from us, so that they 
could accurately single out our positions one by one. 
With this end in view they pushed some rolled-up 
mattresses out on to the balcony so that, standing behind 
them, they could bring their fire further forward. The 
fight went on in this way, with shots on both sides rather 
wildly aimed in the dark and with sudden volleys till dawn. 
At the first streak of dawn the latitanti ceased fire. They 
were obviously having a council of war. I took advantage 
of this to inspect my men and give each of them orders 
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for the decisive action: but 1 was seen, and fire was 
opened again. I was moving along the posts in front of 
the yard door when, in the thick of a clump of cactus 
near the wall of the yard, I saw the outline of two boot- 
soles. On my order two agents seized them and pulled 
vigorously. It was a man — ^the one who had come out of 
the door in the night shortly after our arrival. He was a 
peasant, the tenant of the siurounded cottage in which 
he lived with his wife. Half dead with fear, he told us that 
three days before Grisafi and his complete band had 
suddenly turned up and ordered him with dire threats 
of death to give him and his men food and lodging. He 
had had to obey and had been even compelled to go down 
to the town several times on errands for the bandits, while 
his wife was kept as a hostage. The afternoon of the 
preceding day he had been told to go to the town to see 
what I was doing. He had come, had watched me, and 
when he had seen me go quietly back to the hotel with my 
officers and go to bed, he had come back to the cottage to 
say that all was quiet in the town and that I was snoring 
hard. 

This had so reassured the bandits that, while keeping 
their clothes on, they laid themselves down to sleep the 
sleep of the just. The barking of the dogs had awakened 
them, but had not roused their suspicion; the first sus- 
picions had come from the noise my men had made in 
surrounding the house. One of them, the poor man added, 
had said it was probably only some animals got loose; but 
Grisafi, collecting the whole band with muskets loaded, 
had gone down, placed himself behind the door of the 
yard and told him to go out and see what was up. So he 
had had to go out. Greeted by our first volley, the poor 
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fellow had been forced to take a lightning decision be- 
tween two courses — either to go back into the yard with 
the probability of being killed by the bandits on the sus- 
picion of treachery or to go on with the probability of 
being killed by the police on a contrary suspicion. “In my 
awful doubt,” he said, “1 had a sudden inspiration: to 
pretend to be killed. I threw myself motionless on the 
ground in the clump of cactus from which you have just 
dragged me.” 

We heard afterwards from the bandits themselves that, 
after the volley that had greeted the owner’s exit, they had 
pretended to shut the door, but had remained behind it 
in the hope we would rush in. When this hope failed, they 
had shut and bolted the door and had gone out on to the 
balcony and opened fire from it to see if they were really 
surrounded. 

It now became light, and after the householder’s decla- 
ration, the situation was now perfectly clear. The cottage 
looked like a small fortress, and it was no easy thing to get 
into it. So we should have to force the bandits to move. 
Having, therefore, assigned to each of my posts its particu- 
lar target, i.e. some opening in the house, door, window 
or balcony, I ordered fire to be reopened simultaneously, 
so that a hail of bullets was poured into the house from all 
sides. The bandits made a vigorous reply on all sides, and 
the fight raged fiercely in full view of the population who, 
attracted by the noise of the firing, were growing every 
moment thicker on the opposite slope of the valley. The 
curiosity and interest of the public were so great that the 
town authorities had to make certain groups move on, 
because some shots from the bandits on the balcony, 
aimed high, had come among them. 


L 
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Suddenly, as 1 was looking up, I distinctly saw one of 
the bandits crawling out of the window of the dovecot 
and up the roof of the house to get to the top and find a 
better field of fire there. I pointed him out at once and a 
violent volley went in his direction. The bandit got off 
unhurt, but one of our bullets broke an arm of a small 
stone cross that stood at that place on the roof; and the 
bandit saw this. The bold attempt had meanwhile put 
my men’s backs up and our fire was resumed more hotly 
than ever. On the other hand, none of us was under any 
delusion. It was remembered that the bandit Torrigiami, 
formerly, when surrounded by the police, had first fought 
gallantly and then committed suicide rather than sur- 
render; and it was thought that Grisafi was of the same 
mettle. But that was not so. The more savage such men 
are, the more cowardly. 

All at once, as we were still keeping up a hot fire, loud 
shouts came from inside the cottage: *'N’arr^nemu! 
N'arrinnemu!” (we surrender). I was surprised and, sus- 
pecting some trick, I replied in a loud voice: “I don’t 
accept!” and turning to my men I shouted: “Continuous 
fire!” Another hail of bullets penetrated the house at 
every opening, and the shouts of surrender became 
desperate. I ordered fire to cease and went to the closed 
door of the yard, ordering the bandits to lay down their 
arms, to open the door and come out with their hands up, 
and giving them two minutes’ grace, after which 1 should 
break down the door and rush the house by storm without 
answering for their lives. The two minutes went by in 
silence: then, quickly breaking in the door, I went into the 
yard with my officers and men, resolved to put my threat 
into execution. As we rushed in, however, at the top of a 
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flight of steps that went from the yard to the house Grisafi 
followed by his four companions, appeared unarmed and 
with his hands up. It was the end of a reign! 

The bandits had excellent military muskets, both 91*8 
and Mausers, the best revolvers, artnes blanches, field- 
glasses and a large store of ammunition, much of it with 
explosive bullets which were particularly dear to Grisafi. 
I asked him at once why, having lost nobody by death or 
wounds and still having so much ammunition, he had 
decided to surrender. He looked at me and made no 
answer. And at that moment, in the eyes of the man who 
had shed so much blood and caused so much terror for 
the last twelve years, I saw the frightened look of a bull 
that is being led to slaughter. 

I shall never forget the scene of the captured band’s 
bringing into the town. Right from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the cottage the road was lined by parties of 
onlookers which gradually turned into a large crowd. For 
a good part of the way the sullen group of bandits went 
by in a silence of almost overwhelming incredulity. 
Suddenly the crowd gave tongue. There was such a shout 
of joy and Uberation as I shall never forget. The bandits 
turned pale and cast down their eyes. Later on, however, 
one or two of them came to notice again. In fact, some 
months later, in the big prison at Palermo, Grisafi pro- 
cured a revolver somehow and killed his prison-com- 
panion, the bandit Gallo, on account of some old grudge. 
A little later Santangelo, who had succeeded in escaping, 
came back to the district of Sciacca, killed two people and 
then disappeared. 
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MAY, 1924 

I THINK I have now said enough to express the problem of 
public safety in Sicily in its proper terms: and if I have 
attempted to trace the causes of the state of things 
revealed, I have certainly not intended to assign the 
responsibility for it. I should never think of putting on a 
judge’s robe, which I have no title or right to assume. 
Men of action make facts, but do not judge them: they 
realise how easy it is to be wise after the event. 

Those who preceded me on this rough road, often 
staining it with their blood, though ennobling it with their 
courage, all had one common, single aim — ^the aim of duty. 
What caused the undoubted efforts made in the past to 
peter out was a feeling of listlessness in the minds of the 
people which seemed refractory even to unusual stimu- 
lants. It was not a reality, it was not a fact, but a feeling; 
yet the past was infected and dominated by it until the day 
when, on the coming of Fascism, the Duce in person broke 
the evil spell. 

That was in May, 1924. Mussolini came to the island, 
made personal contact with the people and, though he had 
never been there before, in a week reached such an under- 
standing of Sicily’s soul, needs and grievances as no 
statesman had ever reached. Moreover, he made himself 
understood. He told Sicily publicly and solemnly what no 
statesman had ever yet told her; and for the first time 
Sicily felt that she, too, was understood. The people 
asked above all for security, tranquillity and freedom 
to work; Mussolini promised these things fully and 
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immediately. The hour of liberation had come. In the 
name and by the will of the Duce action was at last going 
to be taken. 

Thus it was that, called to the honour of taking part in it, 
I returned to Sicily for the third time. 

My point of view is very simple. I have never believed 
that the abnormality of the conditions of public safety in 
Sicily constituted, in itself, a problem peculiar to the 
island. I do not say that there was no problem; but it lay 
in the state of things, in men’s minds. It lay, not in what 
took place, but in the views held about it; it lay, not in the 
dynamics of criminal offensive, but in the stasis of social 
defence. This is the only explanation of the fact that such 
a local, degenerate institution as the Mafia could have 
prevailed over the conception of the State to the point of 
creating a state within the State, a regime within a regime; 
the regime of the Mafia, that is, with its own laws, its 
own tributes of money and blood, and its own penal 
sanctions, which completely dominated and exploited 
the activities of the island, insulting the State and greatly 
injuring the people, who — ^with no liberty of choice — the 
real State being distant and inert and the other state near 
at hand and operative — ^had to bow to the latter and sub- 
mit to its yoke. 

One thing at any rate was certain: that there was a 
permanent excess of criminal activity. Here, as I said at 
the beginning, lay the real problem. The excess in itself, 
although unusual, was a common occurrence, observable 
in all countries and in all times and due to a thousand 
different reasons which, either by natural exhaustion or as 
the result of intervention from without, pass away. The 
problem lay, not in the existence, but in the permanence. 
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of this excess. It was due to historical causes and particu> 
larly to the introduction of Liberal ideas into a society 
that was unprepared for them. The old vice-regal penal 
system, though harsh, had been an organic and adequate 
whole: but the new laws based on the new ideas were 
inadequate in their action, since the local conditions 
indispensable to their effectiveness did not yet exist. 
Moreover, the more liberal tone of the law appeared to the 
island masses, still uneducated as they were, an inex- 
plicable confession of weakness. 

This made the failure of State action inevitable at the 
outset: and this was particularly serious in its depressing 
effects upon the mind of the people. Failure ensued, 
reiterated, persistent and incurable. The people were left 
defenceless and realised their position. Every man, seeing 
that the evil persisted, took what steps he could to assure 
his own interests. Those who were oppressed or 
threatened came to terms with the criminals; those who 
had money paid to be left alone, purchasing security for 
themselves and for their property from the very people 
who threatened them. And the State found itself excluded 
from the relations between the sufferers and the male- 
factors. The Mafia took its place. The country, forced 
into silence, remained shut into itself, opposing a sys- 
tematic mutism to investigatory action. What should have 
been a collaboration in mutual confidence between the 
authorities and the sufferers was perverted into a source 
of mutual distrust. The authorities said that it was im- 
possible to act against crime because not only did the 
people refuse to help them, but the very sufferers favotured 
the evildoers instead of co-operating with justice. The 
people and the sufferers, on their side, retorted that it was 
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useless and dangerous to collaborate vith the authorities, 
since the latter could not defend them from the attacks and 
the reprisals of the criminals. Thus there was a viciom 
circle; which amounts to saying that nothing was done. 

It was a simple question of will, but not everybody saw 
it so. Reluctance to undertake responsibility, sentimen- 
tality and legal formalism needed to be overcome. Either 
the organs of State action needed to be strengthened with 
opportune legal provisions or the tendency to legal 
formalism and jealousy of the executive needed to be 
overcome by giving full rein to bold initiative. For my 
own part, though in these matters I respect the sanctity of 
law, I am, and have always been, for granting free 
initiative, naturally within the limits of the law, but 
regarding the law as a guiding principle, not as an obstacle 
to action. 
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MY PROGRAMME OF ACTION 

THE STRUGGLE vrith the Mafia was fought to a finish for 
the first time under the Fascist regime, but it was not 
simply police action of a repressive kind. It could not be 
so, for it contained a moral element which transcended 
mere police action: and I felt that it ought not to be 
so, since previous efforts had failed precisely for the reason 
that they had been repressive in the strictest sense and 
that they had been conducted as a settling of accounts 
between the authorities and the criming in an en- 
vironment of public mistrust and suspicion. This 
psychological error had vitiated State action from the 
beginning. The struggle in its new phase was invigorated 
both by the impulse of the Duce and by the fact that, 
under the Fascist conception of the State, the Govern- 
ment was specifically concerned in rendering the existence 
of the Mafia — an anti-state — ^impossible. Besides this, a 
heavy blow was dealt at the Mafia, a little later, by the 
abolition of the electoral system from which it derived 
its main source of power and prestige. 

Moreover there was a third factor: the whole conscience 
and will of Sicily were in the fight. This factor, which had 
always existed below the surface, had for long been under- 
rated and insufficiently made use of: it was a delicate 
thing, but of the highest value. After my long study of 
the problem of public safety in relation to Sicily and with 
my knowledge of the changes which the War had made 
in the mental evolution of the people, I had become 
convinced that other methods must be tried. The secret 
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of success lay, I felt sure, in the heart of the Sicilians: but 
they would give their hearts only to those who could 
understand and take them at their proper value. The thing, 
therefore, was to strengthen this determination to the 
utmost and to throw the entire weight of it into the light. 
It was not to be a more or less grandiose police campaign, 
but a revolt of the people’s conscience. There would, it is 
true, be need for police operations, but these were to be 
regarded simply as the punishment for crimes that had 
remained too long unpunished; and their aim would be to 
facilitate and assist the change of heart in the island itself 
and to make its conquests permanent. 

My programme of action was in accordance with these 
principles. It is summarised under the following heads: — 

1. The gaining of an immediate and resounding success, 
such as to break the vicious circle and gain the people’s 
confidence to the side of the State. This meant a decisive 
attack upon the strongest and most significant of the 
positions held by the Mafia and the agencies of crime. 
Success was imperative: audacity meant victory. 

2. Openly to involve the Sicilian people in the action, 
by executing it in their name. 

3. To give the timid, the disappointed and the dis- 
couraged confidence in themselves, in their capacities 
and in their rights, to create a public state of mind 
resistant to crime and to give the Mafia, not only a severe 
blow from without, but a feeling that its environment was 
against it. 

4. To resist all the power of degenerate omerth, while 
arousing and making use of the pure omerta^ by appealing 
to the people’s sense of pride, their courage, their readiness 
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to resist force by force and to combine against evil, 
and their love of open and loyal dealing against the tyranny 
of crime and the old conspiracy of silence. 

5. To set the people free, revive the sense of justice and 
reassert the autliority of the law by proceeding against the 
authors of many crimes that had been ignored or not been 
punished. 

6. To make a distinction between the Mafia and crime, 
fighting the latter chiefly in its perpetrators, in its com- 
binations, in its harbours and refuges and in its lines of 
retreat, but fighting the former not only in the persons of 
its members, but in its mentality, its prestige, its in- 
timidatory power and in its internal economic system, 
especially in destroying the net of every kind of interest 
that formed its connective and protective tissue. 

7. To restore to their normal state all the healthily 
productive activities of the island, so as to set its in- 
dustries, especially agriculture, on a firm footing, which 
would be one of the surest safeguards against attempts to 
return to the past. 

8. To create a new spiritual atmosphere, especially by 
bringing about a direct contact between the people and the 
State: that is, to stop the interference of the Mafia in all 
public and private affairs and the spirit of reciprocity 
and compromise that resulted from it, to put an end to the 
system by which citizens could not, or would not, 
approach the authorities except through an intermediary, 
thus obtaining as a favoxir what was theirs by right and 
conferring an entirely unreal power and prestige upon the 
Mafia. 

9. To set about the formation of a new consciousness 
t^t should come with time, chiefly, by education. 
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especially of the young, without having too many senti- 
mental illusions about the saving of lost or damaged souls, 
or the repentance of such as had gone astray .This educa- 
tion was to recognise and make use of the typical traits of 
the Sicilian character, not to repress them; to turn their 
innate pride into rebellion against evil tyranny, their 
passionate nature towards the generous comprehension of 
other men’s needs and weaknesses, their impulsiveness 
into readiness for action, their exuberance into a reserve 
of energy, their fatalism into that higher form of Christian 
resignation which is a conscious and manly resistance to 
adversity. Even the innate sentiment of vendetta, which is 
a source of so much danger, sorrow and blood, can in 
time be directed towards a profound respect for the 
personality of others, if it is only approached in the right 
way. 

Such was my programme of immediate action. In certain 
expert or pseudo-expert quarters my ideas, which I had 
never concealed, aroused discussion, and they were 
received Avith some reserve on three main grounds. First 
of all, many people regarded the situation as a pure and 
simple question of the police, and I denied this. Secondly, 
there was no agreement as to what exactly was meant by 
the police. The third ground was that, in some people’s 
opinion, it was dangerous to rouse the people to direct 
resistance against crime and to involve them in an action 
that should be exclusively one of the State. However, these 
discussions were all theoretical and only the amateur 
specialists took part in them. But not all the public at 
large understood my programme, general attention being 
mainly concentrated on the vast amount of judicial 
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activity that accompanied the police measures. People 
became convinced that, as a whole, the struggle was 
merely a repressive police action in the grand style, of 
wide extent and particularly brisk in pace. 

The Mafia and Co. at once set to work as usual. The 
ship was leaking badly this time and they sent up the 
usual S.O.S., but nobody came to the rescue. Besides, 
the expression on the Duce’s face had not been promising: 
his words, “/crro e fttoco" (steel and fire), had been worse. 
So they had recourse to the usual devices, furbishing them 
up and perfecting them in my honour. I will give some 
typical examples. For instance, when I called the people 
into line and incited them to speak out and give evidence 
openly and loyally, some protested under their breath that 
I was encouraging informers. Again, when motor lorries 
were seen full of unhappy men going to expiate a past of 
crime, some people protested that the sorry sight was a 
blot on Sicily’s honour: and it seemed to me curious that 
they should identify Sicily with those who had put them- 
selves outside the pale of law and moral order and declare 
that the true calumniators of Sicily were themselves the 
victims of calumny. Again, as soon as repressive action 
became as intense as the criminal activity it had to repress, 
a cry of “exaggeration” went up. Indeed, those who were 
ignorant or absent might have thought our measures 
strong: but nobody had any idea of the excesses which 
crime had reached. But the Mafia knew, and played upon 
the fact with more than its habitual perversion of the 
truth. I was called a tyrant, an abuser of power, and unjiist: 
so it has always been, and always will be. That is always 
the cry when the Mafia and crime are attacked. There 
were cries of persecution, but only on account of the Mafia, 
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as a reflection of its interests in local politics and elections. 
There were protests on behalf of good government, of 
public order, or the rights of property, especially the 
Mafia’s property. The Mafia, when touched in this 
quarter, knows well how to put on the airs of a victim of 
political persecution. But the game is now played out. 
Abusive legends grew up about me. One man called me, 
literally, “a man whose heart was covered with hair,” and 
another simply called me a “wild beast.” But I do not 
wish to be dramatic: and in spite of these legends, I 
remain what I am. And I can quote ample testimony from 
men who followed the struggle and published their 
opinions and impressions while the fight was on, to correct 
any false opinions. But those who imderstood me more 
than any were the people themselves, from whose generous 
hearts came hundreds of warm expressions of confidence, 
support and gratitude. Some of these were couched in the 
most flowery poetry. 

While the fight against the Mafia was at its height, a 
distinguished foreign journalist came to me at Palermo 
and asked me for details of the measures that were being 
taken: he seemed to think they involved a regular military 
campaign with regiments of infantry, squadrons of 
cavalry, machine guns and other little trifles of that kind. 
1 told him to go round the coimtry and have a look for 
himself. When he came back a few ^ys later, I asked him 
what he had seen. “Nothing particular,” he said. “The 
roads and the coimtry were quiet. I saw peasants hard at 
work, and a few squads of police here and there. I can’t 
understand all the stories I heard.” 

“I’ll tell you,” I replied. “The fight is going on here 
to-day before your eyes. But you don’t see it. It is being 
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fought by those very peasants you saw hard at work in the 
fields. Each of those men had fought and won, or is going 
to win, a battle in his heart, in and against himself, or 
against that part of himself that had remained inert and 
supine in opposition to crime, whether through fear, 
or tradition, or habit. Thousands of individual, internal 
conflicts are going on, though all cannot perceive this, 
and the total result of them is one single, great and noble 
action — an action that no forces of crime can resist, be- 
cause it is the advance of a whole people.” 

As regards the actual measures that I took, I wiU be brief. 
My first act was to create an interprovincial police service. 
I had not been given plenary powers in Sicily: there was 
no need for that. My specific Unction was to co-ordinate 
and direct the activities intended to protect public safety 
in Sicily towards a single end. My powers were those of the 
common law, with the additional authorisation to make 
applicable all over the island the ordinances I had issued as 
Prefect of Palermo. My plans were such that I did not wish 
to divide responsibility with anyone, nor could I expect 
anyone else to assume responsibility for them. I needed, 
therefore, an instrument directly under my hand, and I 
made it at once; and it worked by means of groups of 
police suitably distributed over the island, all directly 
under my orders. The special instructions that I drew 
up show what kind of an instrument this was, and I will 
summarise the interesting points in these. 

The interprovincial police service was a special service 
for the relentless pursuit of crime and imtrammelled by 
considerations of provincial jurisdiction. It was to be 
autonomous, highly mobile, and so organised that it 
could conduct operations of the widest scope without 

M 
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dislocating the ordinary local police service. It was to be 
above all a service of initiative, mobility and action, and 
to be in all cases self-sufficing. It was to collaborate with 
local authorities but under arrangements made by its own 
head office. Its main objects were (a) to execute all the 
necessary operations; (6) to assist the action of the local 
police; (c) to create and maintain continuity between the 
police action in the dffierent provinces; (d) to make this 
action more regular and vigorous, with the aim of attaining 
a state of satisfactory and permanent tranqtiillity; and (e) 
to educate the personnel and bring the practice of the 
police back to the fundamental idea that all police service 
must be based on a system of accurate and intense observation^ 
information and investigation. 

The interprovincial police, in their relations with the 
people, were to be extremely careful to distinguish and 
isolate criminals, to identify themselves with their 
locality and attract to themselves the confidence of the 
people by their resolute assertion of their authority and 
their efficient action. They were particularly recommended 
to have a sober demeanour, to be scrupulously correct in 
carrying out their duties, to respect local customs, to have 
regard for women, not to persecute the families of those they 
had to pursue, to keep their word, to be reserved in talking 
about their duties, to be absolutely silent as regards all who 
for any reason had confided secrets or information under 
pledge of secrecy to them, to have personal courage, respect 
for the law and readiness to lend their services in any 
capacity, loyally and disinterestedly, wherever they were 
called for. For the honour of their corps they were to be 
specially courteous in behaviour, and cordial in their relations 
with aU officials, civil and miUtary, employed in local services. 
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Where criminab used fire-arms, immediate and energetic 
reply was to be made with the same till the criminals were 
captured or had surrendered. Where armed criminals had 
assembled in a closed place at night, the place was to be 
closely surrounded so as to prevent all escape, and firing 
was to be restricted as much as possible to avoid betraying 
the position of the police. By day fire was to be answered 
by intense fire, so as to secure the surrender of the 
criminals or to make an inrush of the police possible. 
When following armed criminals in open country, the 
greatest care was to be had in maintaining open order, so 
as not to offer a target, specially when the pursuit was 
over undulating ground: and bvmchingon the sky-line was 
to be avoided. 

In order to assist the action that was to be taken it was 
indispensable to provide for the regulation of certain 
activities that were particularly liable to abuse and to give 
the police authorities better means of carrying out their 
functions. To make good deficiencies in the police regula- 
tions then in force I issued two ordinances. The first of 
these more particularly concerned the towns, since it 
regulated the porters (a rather untrustworthy element, 
especially at Palermo, where the profession was practically 
monopolised and controlled by the Mafia), the personnel 
in general employed in public services (into which un- 
desirable elements often found their way), the employ- 
ment agencies and middle-men, the practice of zuinaggh 
(the enticing-in of sick persons for profit, particularly 
prevalent at Palermo, a practice against which all the 
medical profession had long protested in vain), and the 
garages and the hiring of motor vehicles in general — 
motors in the service of armed criminals having already 
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been seen going openly about Palermo. This ordinance, 
also, made a photograph obligatory on all passports, 
licences and papers of identity, so as to facilitate the 
identification of suspects and the search for latitanti and 
all persons wanted by the police. The second ordinance 
concerned the country districts and regulated the campieriy 
the leasing of land, the goatherds, unauthorised pasturage 
and the marking of beasts to prevent cattle-raiding. These 
two ordinances are reproduced textually in the Appendix. 
Both of them, especially the second which went to the 
root of the evil, met with general approbation, though a 
few, as usual, grumbled that they were unconstitutional or 
dangerous. But here again it was proved that consensus 
facit legem (consent makes law). 
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THE BANDITS OF THE MADONIE 

AS I SAID before, one of the main points of my programme 
was to obtain a concrete and unequivocal success for the 
new State action at the beginning — a. success which was 
only to be obtained by attacking and carrying the strongest 
and most significant position held by the Mafia and crime. 
Such a position there was; that of the Madonie. 

The Madonie are a majestic and picturesque group of 
mountains which rise upon the north of the island about 
a third of the distance between Palermo and Messina. 
Set in this massif or dotted about its slopes, at one time 
thickly covered with forests of which there are still some 
imposing traces, there are eleven pretty and character- 
istic villages. These are Alimena, Bonfratello, Gerace 
Siculo, Gratteri, Isnello, Castelbuono, Collesano, Polizzi 
Generosa, Petralia Soprana, Petralia Sottana and Grangi, 
all of which contain a healthy and vigorous population of 
farmers and peasants. For more than thirty years however, 
assisted by the nature of the groimd and by the difficulty 
of communication, the Mafia and the agencies of crime 
had gained an absolute dominion over the Madonie, in 
such a way as really to create a state within the State. 
Every kind of activity, especially agricultural activities, 
every kind of interest, the most intimate family relations, 
the public administration, in fact everything, was under 
the control of the Mafia and the forces of crime whose will 
was the only law on those moimtains; and the Mafia had 
been assisted in strengthening its hold by the fact that 
in the past the attempts made to resist it had had no 
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concrete results. And this had conferred such prestige 
on the Mafia of the Madonie that its superiority was 
recognized by all the criminals in Sicily. 

When I arrived in the province of Palermo the situation 
in Madonie was very serious and urgent. The whole 
neighbourhood was completely under the thumb of the 
Mafia, and this had immediate effects upon the neigh- 
bouring districts and the adjacent provinces of Messina, 
Enna and Caltanissetta; heavy tagUet imposed and 
exacted like regular annual taxes, burdened the landed 
proprietors; the district itself was practically owned by the 
bandits who kept it in subjection by their presence and 
often went about it in an armed band; and there had been 
disputes and incidents of bloodshed between some of the 
Madonie groups and some groups belonging to the pro- 
vince of Caltanissetta on questions of supremacy. Alto- 
gether, there were present in the Madonie about 130 
armed latitanti, centring round three small groups which 
were led by the bandits Andalaro, Ferrarello, Dino and 
certain lesser men. The centre of the movement was 
Gangi, a very picturesque village which completely 
covers a small mountain side from top to bottom like a 
great hood embroidered with windows and balconies and 
broken up by sharp roofs and corners. 

A particular feature of the situation was that this was not 
a case of wandering banditry. The bandits of the Madonie, 
or at least their leaders, had made quite a position for 
themselves. They owned houses, some even had a farm, 
land and cattle, and they had become accustomed to a 
comfortable and sedentary life. They did not normally 
move about the country. They only united and went about 
in armed bands for special enterprises or to exact tribute 
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from refractory landowners. For the most part they stayed 
at home in Gangi. By way of precaution, however, every 
one of them had made, underneath, above or at the side 
of his dwelling-place, a comfortable hiding-place con- 
veniently furnished which was approached by ways 
and by openings that had been very cleverly concealed. 
There were a good many of these, certainly quite enough 
to hold all of them. At the same time, the lay-out of the 
village of Gangi, while it was favourable to these arrange- 
ments through the ease with which internal communica- 
tions could be made and ways of entry and exit be con- 
cealed, made it extremely difficult to identify these details 
from the outside; so that the police had never been able 
to obtain even an approximate plan of the village. There 
had been on the spot for some time a gallant police official, 
the police-commissioner, Spano, with a force of picked 
carabinieri and police agents. 

Such being the state of things, I decided to act at once, 
all the more since the time of year — ^it was winter — ^would 
be a good ally, and since decision and rapidity were neces- 
sary for the success of the operation. I began at a con- 
siderable distance off by moving about groups of police 
with obvious frequency inside a zone which surrounded 
the Madonie at a distance of twenty kilometers. This 
demonstration was necessary to keep the bandits at whom 
I was aiming from leaving their district without dis- 
turbing them. They gave no sign of anxiety; things were 
evidently going as I had foreseen. In a very few days the 
movement at a distance became more intense. It came a 
little closer and took the appearance of an almost circular 
girdle with its centre at Gangi. This time it was a real 
distant blockade. Even this did not disturb the bandits. 
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They evidently thought that it was one of those usual 
operations called battues to which the police sometimes 
had recourse in the search for latitanti and for the purpose 
of reassuring the country people. And, as it was beginning 
to get cold, they began to flock quietly into Gangi to take 
up their quarters there. 

At the first vague news of this, while maintaining the 
distant blockade, I suddenly entered the stretch of 
country between it and the village of Gangi, occupying 
the farms and places that contained property or friends of 
the bandits with independent groups of police, and de- 
claring them all under sequestration. This time the 
bandits became anxious, because the objective of the 
operation was becoming clear. But now it was too late 
for them to act. For them to leave the village and take to 
the woods would mean running into the groups of police 
that were dotted about in occupation of the farm buildings 
and in communication with one another, or else into the 
more distant circle of blockaders. So they did what I 
thought they would do. 

In the impossibility of finding any other way out, the 
bandits of Gangi shut themselves up in their comfortable, 
secure, and inviolable hiding-places in the village. While 
waiting on events they all disappeared into the bowels of 
the village, as though sucked up by a colossal sponge. 
Although it took place silently, this movement did not 
escape the police-commissioner, Spand, who gave me 
immediate notice of it. I then removed the distant 
blockade which had now become useless, and in a single 
night, with a strong force of police agents, carabinieri and 
voluntary militia for national safety which had been 
specially sent from Palermo, I completely enveloped the 
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houses of Gang! by an unbroken line of armed men. 
This line had contact with the outermost houses and 
precluded any entrance or exit. 

But that was not enough. I was determined not to give 
the bandits the honour of arms. I had no intention that 
crime should once more get a halo of prestige, of courage 
and even of martyrdom after a combat with the police. 
Not only did I intend to win, that is, to hand the bandits 
over to justice, but I also wanted to give the people a 
tangible proof of the cowardice of criminals. Therefore, 
as soon as I had information that the surrounding of the 
village was complete, I telegraphed to the mayor of Gangi 
in these words: “I summon the latitanti who are in your 
territory to give themselves up within twelve hours, on 
the lapse of which I shall proceed to extreme measures. 
Please have this published by means of criers.” Some 
people who saw the telegram before I sent it observed 
that I was taking some risk. That was true, but I wished 
that the assertion of State power with which the fight 
began should be absolute, i.e. an assertion of moral force 
and prestige. On the other hand, if the bandits did not 
give themselves up, I should win the game in a different 
way, but just as quickly and decisively. At all events, my 
telegram was spread abroad through the astonished and 
deserted streets of Gangi to the sound of the crier’s 
drum and his voice came to the hidden bandits like a 
challenge. 

Some hours of uncertainty ensued, and in order to pre- 
cipitate events I gave orders that, while the blockade of 
the village was maintained, the police should enter all 
the houses of the bandits and the latitanti and occupy 
them permanently. These orders were carried out at 
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once without incident, and the bandits, in their un- 
discoverable hiding-places, heard the continual tramp of 
the men on guard sounding heavily above them in their 
own houses. They made no sign, there was no attempt to 
resist, or to break out. The bandits, obviously surprised, 
divided and thrown out of their bearings, were not in 
good form. I took advantage of this to depress their 
spirits still further by ordering that some cattle which 
had evidently been stolen and had been seized on their 
property should be slaughtered and publicly sold to the 
people at bankrupt prices together with other produce 
of the same origin. This was immediately done: the echo 
of it reached the hiding-places and had its effect. The 
cup was full: besides their loss they also suffered the 
insult. There was nothing left for them but to make up 
their minds, either to die like rats in their holes or to come 
out. But outside there was I with my “extreme measures’* 
and dangerous intentions; and the air was unhealthy. 
And people began to laugh at these terrible bandits who, 
though laden with arras and ammunition and distin- 
guished by a past of bloodshed and conflicts with the 
police, stayed like rabbits in their burrows without the 
courage even to put their noses out to resist the havoc 
that was being played with their property. It was a 
ridiculous situation; and doubtless the bandits began to 
feel it, if only obscurely. And they also realised that, when 
the first moment had gone by in which a violent reaction 
might have had some value and some result, it was no 
longer possible to make an armed sortie against people 
who had laughed in their faces. The ridiculous has the 
same results as panic, and panic is a close relation of fear: 
and fear increases in proportion to the square of the time. 
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And so it was that the famous bandits of the Madonie 
made up their minds. 

All of a sudden, one by one, they crawled out of their 
various hiding-places and gave themselves up to the 
police — all of them, without striking a single blow. And 
as they went by, a homeric burst of laughter exploded 
behind the men who had so often left a trail of sorrow, 
tears and blood in their wake. Only one of them, perhaps 
suffering from an acute attack of historical reminiscence, 
did not give himself up at once, declaring that he felt 
the spirit of Brutus (with a capital B) arising in his heart; 
but at the critical moment he forgot his history and 
joined the herd of his less Roman but more practical 
companions. Another, after having given himself up, 
pretended to be ill and succeeded in escaping from his 
own house where he was in custody by a mysterious 
secret passage. He took to the open country with the 
declared intention of obtaining a bloodthirsty revenge. 
The same evening, however, when this had become known 
a large group of armed inhabitants of the place — ^and this 
was a very significant and unheard-of action — came to the 
local authority and put themselves at its disposition for the 
immediate pursuit of the unhappy man who, seeing what 
was afoot, gave himself up again definitely. The only 
gesture made was that of the chief Ferrarello, a man of 
sixty years old, who, though he surrendered in a moment 
of panic like all the rest, hanged himself for shame as 
soon as he got to prison. 

The rapidity of this operation and truly inglorious end 
of the bandits of the Madonie, who had covered them- 
selves with such a terrible aura of prestige and legend, 
had immediate and profound repercussions over the whole 
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of Sicily. From that moment, as though affected by a 
depressing and contagious impube, the latitanti in 
circubtion were unable to hold out any longer and came 
to give themselves up after a simple summons. Among 
others there was one, belonging to the province of Agri- 
gento, who had been guilty of homicide and for whom 
there had been for some time a hot pursuit; and this man 
one fine day wrote me a flowery letter adorned with some 

poetry to express his sympathy and to declare 

that he would come and give himself up personally to me. 
I asked him to come by all means; and since he was 
wandering about the country, I sent the letter to the 

following address: “Signor C latitantey R (hb 

home village).” It sometimes happens that letters do not 
reach their destination, but this one, in spite of the un- 
certain residence of the addressee, arrived punctually. 
One morning, just as I was preparing to leave the house, 
an oflicial came to tell me that a short time before an 
individual of a fierce aspect had come to the door and 
asked to see me. When he was told that I could not see 
visitors at that hour, the individual had made a rude 
answer, and a sort of dispute had ensued followed by the 
intervention of a police patrol, the hold-up of the in- 
dividual, hb identification as the latitante, C (the 

man who wrote the letter), his immediate arrest and his 
consignment to the police-station. 

“Set him free at once,” I said to the official, and, at his 
look of more than legitimate surprise, I repeated the order. 

C was immediately and very reluctantly released. 

But I knew very well the kind of man I had to deal with. 
It was a case of loyalty for loyalty. A quarter of an hour 
bter C came to the Prefecture and asked to be shown 
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in to me. He came in, kissed my hand, declaimed some 
phrases, probably verses, in my honour and went away 
with the blessings of Heaven which, represented in this 
case by two carabinieri, were waiting for him at the main 
prison. 

In the general ddhacle of the latitanti and bandits of the 
island there remained one last point of resistance. This 
was the Sacco group, composed sometimes of three and 
sometimes of four latitanti, which operated in the eastern 
zone of the province of Agrigento. The gallant corps of 
carabinieri took charge of them, and after an able and 
close pursuit led by Captain Romeo, a veteran in the fight 
against crime, they overcame them by surprise in a bloody 
conflict in which they showed all the valour of their 
heroic traditions. 

The fall of the bandits of the Madonie made a strong 
impression upon popular imagination which showed 
itself, among other things, in the form of occasional poems 
which I need not quote. But this proved that I was right 
in thinking that the conscience, heart and will of the whole 
people was in the struggle against the Mafia. In what 
manner it was regarded by the head of the Government 
I knew; but the people were clearly informed of it when 
I published the following telegram which reached me on 
the 6th January, 1926: 

'^Prefect Mori, Palermo. During my voyage in Sicily I 
said in a public square before a large and enthusiastic 
crowd of people that the noble population of Sicily must 
be liberated from the grip of rural crime and of the Mafia. 
I see that after clearing out the province of Trapani you 
are continuing your work magnificently in the Madonie. 
I express to you my great and lively delight and I exhort 
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you to continue to the end without regard for anyone, 
high or low. Fascism which has healed Italy of so many 
wounds will, if necessary, cauterise with fire and hot iron 
the wound of crime in Sicily. Five million hard-working 
and patriotic Sicilians must no longer be oppressed, held 
to ransom, robbed or dishonoured by a few hundred 
criminals. This problem must also be, and shall be, 
solved. I authorise you to make this dispatch public in the 
local newspapers, Mussolini.” 

The success of the operation in the Madonie, besides 
bringing the people to our side with renewed confidence, 
profoundly impressed the Mafia and the criminal classes. 
It was necessary to take immediate advantage of this and 
to remove any illusions or hopes that might be left to 
them. With this object, a few days later, at a solemn and 
imposing gathering of Fascists which was held at the 
Teatro Massimo in Palermo, which was packed with 
spectators of every class, I made the following declara- 
tion: — 

“The offensive which has now been fully launched will 
be pushed inexorably to the finish without regard for 
anybody. To those who stand on the other side I say these 
few but solemn words. It is useless to be under the illu- 
sion that this is merely a puff of wind. It will be a regular 
cyclone which will carry away everything, root and branch. 
It is useless to put hope in the failure or imperfection of 
the law. The law will be made or improved or corrected; 
and in any case, wherever it may fail or be imperfect, 
there we shall be with convincing arguments. It is useless 
to put hope injudicial abstractions which have sometimes 
ruled in the courts of justice. ... It is useless to rely 
upon the existence of contracts. All that has been obtained 
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by compulsion is invalid (/ meant here to allude to the 
contracts for the lease of land extorted hy violence). It is 
useless to rely upon the prejudices and the fears of other 
people. Prejudice has now been overcome, and fear, its 
livid companion, has gone over to the enemy, with arms 
and baggage, at the double. It is useless to hope for more 
or less interested or charitable intervention. This is an 
old-fashioned method which would expose those who 
use it to ridicule, or even worse. It is useless to think of a 
return to the attack. Dead men do not return. On the 
other hand, to confront that past, we are here at our 
posts, resolved to remain there ‘so long as the harm and 
the shame remains.’ And the rising generation will be 
against that past: I mean, the multitude of noisy tousle- 
headed boys who are now rolling about in the sun and 
making the fair countryside of this burning island merry 
with their cries and from whom you unhappy men on the 
other side will never again be able to draw new recruits: 
for we again shall be surrounding it with watchfulness and 
arms. . . . Against that past, finally, by the will of the 
Duce, through the enthusiasm of a man called Giuriati 
(then Minister of Public Works) and the work of capable 
pioneers there is rising an insurmountable fence — z 
network of roads, aqueducts and works of land 
drainage. 

“There is, therefore, nothing left for you, unhappy men 
on the other side, but the inexorable dilemma which I 
put to you now for the last time: either to redeem your- 
selves loyally through honest labour or to die. Those 
whom the cap fits should put it on, and quickly. We know 
what we have to do, and we are doing it.” 

The Teatro Massimo of Palermo was a witness of the 
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overwhelming enthusiasm with which the Fascists and 
the people greeted my words. And the formidable roar 
that went up from the masses gathered there must have 
reached those of the other side like the dreadful knell 
of their last hour. 



XV 


ROUNDING UP 

FROM WORDS I passed immediately to deeds. The people’s 
attitude, although still only potential, was clear: I had 
only to give it actuality. In conjunction with the local 
police forces, the groups of inter-provincial police, which 
I had distributed, as I said, among the districts where 
crime was most prevalent and whose activities — ^although 
they enclosed the main centres of crime in a complete 
network — I had hitherto deliberately limited to that of 
guarding and protecting the districts, now entered 
decisively on their specific and predetermined functions. 
They made a thorough contact with their environment, 
and in the new atmosphere of increasing confidence 
attracted to their side the desire for freedom that was 
already arising in the heart of the people. 

The result of this was a kind of general spiritual osmosis 
by which all that for long years had been locked in the 
bottom of their hearts and had formed an evil ferment 
which poisoned the life of families — deaths unavenged, 
jorrows without a name, obscure tragedies, formidable 
osses, impositions, vexations, injustices, and terrible 
>bsessions — ^all came to light in the form of clear narra- 
ions, open denimdations, precise indications, and bold 
ividence. The compulsory omerta which had wrapped 
he island in silence, and in which short-sighted people 
lad often seen nothing but a mark of degeneration, 
eased at once; and there was brought to light a grievous 
lie of long impunished crime for which it was now time 
5 bring the perpetrators to strict account. With the 
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power of the State present and at work, with a vigilant 
and active government, and with the light of a patriotic 
ideal shining for all to see, Sicily found herself again. 
Rising up against her evil genius, the evil domination and 
the evil legends, in the name of her dignity, of her right 
and of her long agony, she declared loudly and publicly: 
'yaccuser 

In a short time, the inter-provincial police had collected 
an imposing amount of evidence against the Mafia and 
other criminals which formed a starting point for the 
proceedings of the judicial police that I shall shortly 
mention. But before doing anything else, in accordance 
with the plan that I had marked out, I availed myself 
of this evidence to strike at the Mafia in the persons of its 
leading agents, with the aim both of destroying its prestige 
and of disorganising thereby the general staff of crime in 
Sicily. The fall of the bandits of the Madonie had already 
revealed the existence of a widespreading association for 
criminal purposes which had obtained a stranglehold on 
that large district. The people, when freed from it at last, 
told all. The landed proprietors who had for so long been 
oppressed and held to tribute took their position deci- 
sively beside the authorities; and the sad story of the 
tragic episodes that had happened in the Madonie finally 
came to light, documented and proved in Qvery particular. 
More than a hundred and fifty people were arrested on 
charges of association to commit crime or of murder, 
blackmail, robbery, cattle-stealing and so forth. 

While this was going on in the Madonie, the most author- 
itative, redoubtable and active agents of the Mafia were 
struck down one by one with their respective groups of 
satellites in the districts roimd Palermo and elsewhere. 
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There was no possibility of escape. Since their strength 
had only lain in other people’s fears and in the inaction 
of the State, the people’s impetuous uprising and the 
activity of the government now annihilated them. 
Hemmed in between the police and a revulsion of the 
people roimd them, dismayed and panic-stricken, they 
fell like flies, with no other gesture of resistance but a 
feeble attempt at flight to well-concealed hiding-places. 
They were all struck down; and at the door of each one 
of them justice laid a specific brnden of clear and precise 
accusation drawn up by those who had hitherto been the 
victims. In some cases the arrests had serious conse- 
quences. For instance, when the head of the Mafia in the 
district of Mistretta, who had been particularly respected 
and feared over a large part of Sicily, was arrested, there 
were found in his possession about ninety letters which 
gave away all the threads of a huge association for criminal 
piuposes which worked in the district of the Caronie 
bordering the Madonie on the east. On the Madonie the 
Mafia was organised and worked in armed bands; but on 
the Caronie the situation was different. There the Mafia 
had formed itself into a regular tribunal and operated 
by passing sentences which meant blackmail, cattle- 
raiding, robbery, and the suppression of all who refused 
to pay or made themselves troublesome. The letters 
seized, although written in a kind of conventional lan- 
guage, were regrettably clear in their meaning. Indeed, 
that tribunal had beaten the record for activity. The num- 
ber of sentences it had passed in a few years was really 
remarkable. The result was more than two hundred 
arrests and their relegation to the Assize Court. And so 
the greater and smaller strongholds of the Mafia fell thus 
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early to the ground with a crash which gave the people 
a clear and unmistakable feeling that we were acting in 
earnest. 

It was above all ebe indispensable to create this feeling, 
because there were still certain districts that had been 
made sceptical by the memory of other conflicts in other 
times in which the intervention of the State against 
criminal activity in the island, although on a large scale, 
had only been directed against ordinary criminals, that 
is to say, against those who only acted at the behest of 
others. The Mafla, at whose behest they acted, was at 
those times too intimately mixed up in local politics to be 
easily and effectively struck at. All the same, while the 
strong positions of the Mafia were tumbling down as we 
have seen, I took particular pains to act resolutely against 
crime in general on the basis of the evidence which had 
been collected. 

There ensued the so-called retate (rounds-up). Some 
people called them the “famous” rounds-up; and other 
people the “usual” rounds-up. In this connection some 
explanation is perhaps needed, if only as regards my 
personal responsibility, since the system of rounds-up 
has often been condemned in my hearing as an abuse of 
police methods as obvious as it is ineffective, not to speak 
of its serious and pernicious consequences. The retate 
(the simultaneous arrest of a large number of criminals) 
were carried out by me in Sicily upon special principles, 
varying with the times, and with various, but in every 
case well-defined aims. Thus, for example, there were 
times in Sicily when the activity of crime became so 
acute simultaneously in several districts as to make it 
impossible, in view of the number and rapid succession 
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of the crimes committed, to attempt to investigate single 
cases. There simply was no time to do so. Therefore, one 
had either to remain inactive and in observation waiting 
to act imtil after the intensity had died down, or to act 
in the most adequate way. And since the former principle 
could obviously lead to nothing conclusive, I adopted the 
second. That is to say, I simultaneously removed from 
circulation all the suspicious characters in the district; 
I collected all the more or less vague proofs and indica- 
tions that could be collected in those times of fear and I 
handed them all over to the judicial authorities with the 
certain conviction, however, that the case would come to 
nothing for want of proof. But meanwhile the access of 
criminal activity ceased and the martyred countryside 
had a little respite. It was simply a temporary device, but 
it was that or nothing. 

At other times it happened — ^particularly during the 
harvest or the seasonal fairs — ^that in certain districts the 
activity of crime took such form and intensity as very 
seriously to endanger the carrying of the harvest and the 
movement of animals. Numerous groups of armed crimi- 
nals would steal waggon-loads of grain by the dozen and 
animals of every kind by the hundred. It was perfectly 
useless and materially impossible to set up a service of 
surveillance which should be adequate to the needs of the 
situation. So there was nothing left but simultaneously to 
remove from circulation all individuals in these districts 
who were suspected of specific activity, to collect all 
possible evidence against them and hand this over to the 
judicial authorities, although without any illusion that, 
in the predominant state of terror, the preliminary exami- 
nation would result in sufficient proof to convict the 
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malefactors. But meanwhile the movement of animals 
and, above all, the flow of grain from the outlying 
estates to the collecting centres went on at full speed and 
undisturbed. 

Again, it sometimes happened that after long, careful and 
close inquiry we had succeeded in collecting strong 
evidence against numerous individuals who had been 
guilty of crimes committed some time before. However, 
the state of the flagrancy having elapsed, it was not legally 
possible for the instruments of the judicial police to act 
on their own initiative. Under the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure the collected evidence should have been trans- 
mitted to the judicial authorities, who would then take 
action as they were competent to do after having followed 
the prescribed procedure (interrogations, confrontations, 
etc.), which meant that they could only act after having 
raised the alarm sufliciently to render all the criminals in 
that particular district immediately undiscoverable, and 
in consequence to induce all those who had given denun- 
ciations, indications, testimony, etc., to retract all they 
had given. In order to avoid this it was necessary to create 
a state of flagrancy which should allow the instruments of 
judicial police to act directly. This was obtained by 
formulating the offence of “association for criminal 
piuposes,” particularly on the ground that the same in- 
dividuals frequently committed the same crime. This was 
a permanent state of crime and, therefore, flagrant; and 
on this basis we proceeded to make a sudden and simul- 
taneous round-up with all the necessary subsidiary action 
and denunciation to the judicial authorities. It is super- 
fluous to say that invariably, as we foresaw, the charge 
of association for criminal purposes fell at the preliminary 
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examination, but the individiial crimes remained, and the 
guilty remained also. 

And this makes it perfectly clear that the so-called 
rounds-up of former times, far from being blind actions 
taken merely for outward effect, as short-sighted observers 
thought, were dictated by definite exigencies and based 
upon careful consideration. This, at least, was true as 
regards myself. 

The rounds-up, however, which marked the last stage 
of the struggle had an aspect all their own. It was not a 
case of temporarily removing from circulation suspected 
persons on charges which it was known beforehand could 
not be definitely proved; it was a case of striking down 
criminals against whom injured persons and witnesses 
had furnished positive, concrete and investigated proofs 
of specific responsibility for individual crimes. It was not 
a question of arriving inductively at the existence of 
associations for criminal purposes for purposes of proce- 
dure; but it was a case of striWng at crime in its traditional 
manifestations and its associated activities of which we 
had evident and tangible proof. It was not a case of giving, 
in some way or other, a certain period of respite to the 
people by restraining as best we could, by temporary 
devices or by temporary stoppages, the spread of criminal 
activity; it was a case of cutting off crime altogether, of 
giving tranquillity and security to the people, of reviving 
the sense of justice, of putting an end to a long and 
troubled period of impunity and of asserting once more 
the power and prestige of the State. Therefore, I adopted 
the course of action most suitable to my purpose. I took 
special care to avoid sending a host of criminals into 
hiding, which would not only have been a serious danger 
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to the safety of the countryside, but, by renewing the 
sensation of the fear in the heart of the people, would have 
inevitably led to the withdrawal of popular confidence 
and produced immediately a weakening effect upon the 
consistency and the solidity of our collected evidence. 
My action had therefore to be taken suddenly, aggressive- 
ly and simultaneously at different and distant points over 
well-defined districts and set in motion from without. It 
had three phases; 

(1) Quiet, silent and careful investigation and search to 
collect all the necessary details of identification and per- 
sonal responsibility based on written, spoken, signed and 
tested denunciations and testimonies. 

(2) The temporary abandonment of the district that had 
thus been sounded with the aim of not alarming the 
criminals; the examination of the collected details, and the 
precise geographical delimitation of the district. In this 
connection it must be observed that from the very first 
moment the existence of large and varied associations of 
criminals each working in its own district was revealed. 

(3) A sudden invasion of the selected districts from the 
outside. That is to say, the district, however large it 
might be, was invested in a single night by a force that 
had been cautiously concentrated on the spot at the oppor- 
tune moment. Simultaneously, in the villages and the 
countryside that had been occupied, all the criminals 
against whom proof existed were handed over to justice, 
and together with them all persons who were in any way 
implicated or suspected. This made the sending of a 
large number of criminals into hiding impossible, for in 
a single night the whole of the criminals in the district 
were in our hands. There followed a rapid examination 
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by the officials of the judicial police. This was the &st 
sifting: and a certain number of arrested persons came out 
of it unscathed. All the rest were handed over to the 
competent judicial authorities. 

These operations were carried out in considerable num- 
bers and on a large scale: and the rapidity with which 
they succeeded one another and the exactness of the 
evidence on which they were based completely strangled 
the criminal associations which for so many years had 
flourished with impunity. And the whole island raised a 
hymn of liberation. 

Much has been said about these police operations, and 
in particular there has been a good deal of exaggeration 
as to the number of arrests. Of course, three hundred, 
four hundred or five hundred arrests must make a certain 
impression: but two things must be borne in mind. In 
the first place, that each operation covered four, five or 
sometimes more villages at the same time; and in the 
second place, that they were the result of a long period of 
criminal activity. Three hundred arrests carried out in all 
in five villages each of five thousand persons, for crimes 
committed in the course of ten years, does not really 
represent anything abnormal. The abnormality was 
simply to be found in the impunity which had lasted ten 
years. 
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THE PEOPLE COME INTO LINE 

AS WE have jtist seen, the traditional and compulsory 
omerta having been overcome, the people of Sicily, seized 
with an impulse for freedom, were every day joining more 
closely with us in common action. But that was not 
enough for me. There were still, as may be easily under- 
stood, the uncertain, the timid, the doubtful, and the 
wobblers: there were above all those who, remembering 
the past, were anxious as to what would happen when our 
operations ceased, since this would leave them exposed 
to the reprisal of all the criminals whom they had de- 
nounced to the authorities or against whom they had given 
evidence. There were certain old-fashioned states of mind 
to be overcome, and there were certain repentant thieves 
for the occasion, to be unmasked. In these circumstances, 
if the people had been left to themselves for a moment, 
they would have fallen once more under the old yoke. 
It was necessary, therefore, to raise their spirits to a 
higher temperature and to give the heart of Sicily con- 
sciousness of its own strength, of its own courage, and of 
its own capacity; to give the population the clear notion 
of their own rights and their own duty; and to bring about 
that formidable movement of resistance which would 
overcome every obstacle by its own impetus and give the 
fight against crime the character of a determined civic 
act of manly self-liberation. 

While the operations of which I have spoken were pro- 
ceding with ruthless continuity, I made personal contact 
with the people of the districts who had most suffered 
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from crime, and visited every village to bring to all, especi- 
ally the gallant, honest and healthy-minded mass of the 
peasants, the word of faith and solidarity in the fight. 
At my call the peasants of Sicily gathered in thousands, 
listened to my words and sent up a formidable battle 
cry. And they were glad to see me; they called me the 
prefetto contadim, and they shouted this name with such 
fervour that the mere memory of it moves me. And all 
aroimd me, even in remote places which the voice of the 
government had never yet reached and where up to that 
moment the Mafia had held absolute away, there were 
imposing demonstrations of insurrection and revolt. At 
my words, upon hills and plains where hitherto mere 
hesitation to obey the command of the Mafia had been 
visited with death, there rose for the first time from the 
peasant masses, powerfully and irrepressibly, that cry 
which fear had held locked in every man’s bosom: 
“Death to the Mafia!” 

My arguments were few but weighty: they were clearly 
expressed and perfectly understood. I told them that 
they must react directly against crime by every means, 
including arms; that they must consider reaction against 
crime which threatened the life and property of citizens, 
not only as a right, but above all as a duty; since the 
citizen’s life is vowed to his fatherland and private property 
is an element in national wealth that all must work to 
safeguard. They listened to my words. There had already 
been some cases of direct reaction against crime and other 
cases occurred. And these were rewarded by the Govern- 
ment with the medal for civic valour. I made the presenta- 
tion of these medals a special pretext for speaking per- 
sonally to the people. 
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The first man to be decorated was a peasant of Bis- 
acquino, where I went myself to pin the medal to his 
breast: and there I spoke to the mass of peasants who were 
gathered to witness this ceremony words of encourage- 
ment and patriotism, reminding them that the actions 
for which the medal had been conferred were worthy 
of a Sicilian and an agriculturist, that the resistance to 
crime was the right and duty of every citizen, that the 
fight against the Mafia and crime in general would be 
carried on to the end, and that it could not be carried on 
if the population remained an inert spectator. The re- 
demption of Sicily, I told them, must come through her 
own sons. I spoke to the same effect at Castronuovo and 
many other places, and I always spoke to the peasants 
with the same rough directness with which I used to 
speak to my soldiers in the field when I gave them the 
usual Sunday lecture. The peasants understood me no 
less well than the soldiers; they understood me like 
Sicilians, like honest men and like men in the true sense 
of the word. The whirlwind that I desired was let loose, 
and it made the air unbreathable for criminals, parasites, 
those who protected crime and those who profited by it. 
The downfall of the Mafia and crime was complete; the 
old dark legends were wiped out; and everywhere men 
began to breathe a new air. 

And I will tell one typical episode: A few kilometers 
from Palermo there is a large village called Misilmeri, 
thickly inhabited by a population of strong and hard- 
working peasants where, for a long time past, the Mafia 
and crime had been dominant and all kinds of vio- 
lence had been committed. In 1921, when Fascism was 
dawning and there were a few signs here and there of 
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reaction against crime, a young man of the place, called 
Mariano De Caro, had been treacherously assassinated 
simply for having openly shown a hostile feeling to the 
Ma^ and an intention to stand up to them. A group of 
yoimg students, acting in his name, kept alive in the 
village the flame of rebellion; but the neighbourhood, 
as a whole, seemed to be still mistrustful and to be im- 
pervious to any investigation or approach. 

I went to Misilmeri more than once and spoke to the 
people; but it was pointed out to me by someone that, 
even in their demonstrations of assent and applause, the 
general aspect of the crowd seemed so unexpressive as 
almost to give the impression of a general state of in- 
sensibility. Such indeed was the appearance; but I felt 
that the reality must be quite different. I was sure that the 
long tyranny of crime had trained the whole population 
to hide their feelings under a motionless countenance, 
and that passionate hearts like those of the Sicilians could 
not possibly help being affected, even in Misilmeri, by 
the breath of revolt that was blowing throughout the 
island. I wished to put this to the test and in such a way 
as to convince the sceptics. 

There happened to be a distinguished pianist passing 
through Palermo on a concert tour, and he had his own 
pianoforte, a very solid and sonorous instrument. I asked 
him to give a concert to the population of Misilmeri in 
the public square of the village and to play such pieces as 
he thought would be most suitable for the taste of that 
very novel public. The pianist. Maestro Boasso, under- 
stood me perfectly and consented with enthusiasm. So 
the piano was placed on a special platform in the middle 
of the piazza of Misilmeri; and the population was invited 
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to attend. They came accordingly and stood roimd the 
platform in a rather distant circle, silent, emotionless, 
cool and impassible. The pianist began to play, and played 
his best. The sun was beginning to set, and the deep and 
sonorous notes of the piano spread through the air in the 
solemn melancholy of the hour like a strange melody, 
now fierce and now caressing, now stimulating and now 
soothing. The crowd, accustomed to the metallic din of 
rustic bands, was completely charmed. Slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, they came nearer to the platform and stood 
round it in earnest fascination. Their faces lost their 
stiffness, lit up and became mild; a faint smile through 
half-open lips made their brown faces gleam and many 
eyes glistened as though with tears. And when the pianist 
had finished, the most enthusiastic applause broke out. 
The Sicilian heart, overcome by emotion, had revealed 
itself. Once more I had been right; the impassibility of 
the population had not been insensibility, but simply 
self-defence. 

I had only to continue the good work. And to begin with, 
in accordance with the desire expressed to me by the local 
Fascists, I consented that a stone to the memory of 
Mariano De Caro should be publicly put up in Misilmeri 
with a solemn public ceremony. The ceremony took 
place before all the population of Misilmeri and the 
neighbouring villages amid great enthusiasm. It was a 
proud and open stand to arms against the Mafia and 
against crime. At the end of the ceremony, as I was 
coming off the platform, somebody expressed to me his 
fear that the stone might be defaced by criminals. But a 
little later, as I was passing through the crowd which was 
intently reading and commenting on the inscription — 
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and this ended with the words: “a metnoria — ad onore — 
a monito" (for memory, for honour, for warning) — I over- 
heard the following short dialogue: 

“What does 'numto' mean?” a young fellow asked his 
neighbour. 

“It means,” the other answered with a firm and meaning 
look, “dgnifica ca cu tocca cca ci sata a testa'’ (that anyone 
who touches it will get his head cut off). 

The stone was evidently very well regarded. 

Such, in short, was my action of propaganda and incite- 
ment against crime. Naturally, there was no lack of com- 
mentators and critics. And there were some who thought 
it extremely dangerous. Dangerous it certainly was — 
for the criminals. At all events, it was the only thing to do 
short of going back to the past and fishing out of the lum- 
ber room the vice-regal decree of the second half of the . 
sixteenth century in which, among other things, it says: 

“The Captain, on receiving notice of any of the above- ^ 
mentioned crimes or criminals shall at once summon 
together his men at arms. He shall go out with them j 
without delay, and shall take information of what has c 
occurred at the hand of the Chief Notary, or of one of his 
commissaries duly approved and matriculated, and with 
all speed shall set out in pursuit of the criminals, faring 
to within thirty miles round the city or place whither it 
is known or it is supposed that the evil-doers have fled, 
crying out himself from time to time: 'Fuora,fuora. Piglia i 
Malandrini' (come out, come out, and catch the rogues).” 

It does not seem, however, that, in spite of the necessarily 
strong lungs of the captains, this device was very 
successful. For, if the decree has come to us down the 
centuries, the rogues have come too. 
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THE CAMPIERI 

1 HAVE already told in the preceding pages what the 
campieri were, and how by their means the dominion of 
the Mafia and the whole movement of rural crime was 
established on the large country estates. For this reason 
the question of the campieri, gave particular anxiety to all 
who had to do with public safety in Sicily. Various 
remedies for the abuses were suggested: from the com- 
plete suppression of the campieri and the substitution for 
them of sworn guards, duly authorised and recognised as 
agents of public safety, to their weeding out and sub- 
sequent conversion into auxiliary agents of private police. 
None of these suggestions, however, seemed to be 
practicable or to hit the mark. Therefore, I determined 
to change the tactics. 

It was above all necessary to weed out the personnel and 
eliminate those who had been guilty of offences, the 
militant mafiosi and the men who had been imposed by 
the Mafia, but at the same time to preserve the figure of 
the campiere in its traditional form and to bring them into 
our service as irregulars, as vedettes and as arditi for 
social defence, leaving them, that is, freedom of initiative 
and action, but only in contact with and in subordination 
to, the police audiorities and in co-operation among 
themselves for the direct defence, even by force of arms, 
against crime. They were to have no special caps, no 
uniform, no special names or privileges. The campiere 
was to remain what he had always been: a man of special 
capacity, of physical strength, of personal courage and 
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professional loyalty, capable of standing up alone against 
criminals and of facing by himself the most dangerous 
situations, but without any formal regulations to hamper 
him and with the fullest liberty to choose his own 
methods. 

I began with the decree which I have given in full else- 
where (see Appendix, pp. 229-33), ^ soon succeeded 

in weeding out the personnel. I got rid of the dangerous 
men and the undesirables, and the remainder made a 
rough and gallant crew, excellently adapted, if put on the 
right lines, for the purposes of the fight. It was only 
necessary to make their minds up. 

With this end in view, by a simple summons sent to each 
of them, I called them all together on the morning of a 
feast day in a wide open space near Roccapalumba. It was 
the first time that anything of the kind had happened; 
and perhaps in some of their minds there was a memory of 
the famous “three heaps” by which an end had been put 
to the ancient mounted police. Anyhow they all came, 
thirteen hundred of them. There were only two missing, 
and that on the proved ground of sickness. I took with me 
to the meeting-place an army chaplain three times 
decorated for valour, Don Ribaudo. 

The mass of campieri whom I found on the spot, mostly 
armed and on horseback, were a magnificent picture of 
strength and vigour. I first inspected them, and then I 
made them all gather closely round a rock which rose in 
the middle of the open space and upon which a very 
modest altar had been prepared. From this low elevation 
I spoke a few short, rough and plain words. I said that it 
was easy to understand why in the past, seeing the in- 
sufficiency of State power, the owners of landed property 
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had had to look for campien in the Mafia and to submit to 
receiving orders from the Mafia as to whom they should 
employ, but that now that the State was vigilant, present 
and operating, it must never happen again. I added that 
the campiere would keep his traditional figure and 
function; but I pointed out that he must be a respectable 
man, of courage and honour, ready even to give his life 
in defence of what had been entrusted to his care. And 
I declared that crime could only be put down by im- 
mediate and prompt reaction, without compromise of 
any kind, in full solidarity between comrades and in 
obedience to the authorities of public safety. I ended by 
reading them the formula of an oath which every campiere 
would have to swear: — 

“I swear to be faithful to the King and to his royal 
successors, loyally to obey the State and the laws of the 
State, to carry out my duty as a man of honour and con- 
science, and to defend the goods and persons entrusted 
to my care with all my strength, in accordance with the 
law, with right and with morality, with absolute thorough- 
ness, in loyal solidarity with my comrades and in strict 
obedience to the authorities who are responsible for the 
protection of public safety.” 

My words were followed with evident and intense 
emotion by the mass of men. More than one of those 
rough fellows shed tears. No sooner had I read the words 
of the oath than there was a general rush forward as a 
prelude to a shout of assent. I motioned for silence, and 
then said these words: “I have read you the words of the 
oath, but the moment has not yet come to swear. I want 
you first of all to look into you own minds and think well, 
each one of you, what you mean to do. The oath taken here 
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in front of the altar will be doubly sacred and hold you for 
ever. Not only that, but it may cost you your lives. Think 
it over well. I give you the time which it takes to say a 
Mass. While the priest says Mass 1 shall not look at you. 
If any man wishes to go away, let him go; I shall not know 
who he is. Those who remain will take the oath.” Amid 
deep general emotion, and under a flaming sun, the priest 
with blue ribbons bearing silver stars upon his breast said 
MasS) and followed it by some noble words of faith and 
redemption. None of the men had gone away. I then came 
forward, and read the words of the oath again. With a 
powerful and unanimous cry the crowd of campieri 
answered: “I swear!” 

So another legend fell to the ground.Thirteen himdred 
brave and gallant men came over en hloc to our side and 
into the forces of social defence: and the Mafia lost at a 
blow one of its strongest supports. For three long hours, 
imder the blazing sun, the campieri stayed to put their 
signatures to the oath. And they honoured that signature. 
A few days later, in fact, three rampfm joined together and 
attacked with rifles three malefactors whom they had 
surprised upon their own territory as they were driving 
some oxen which they had stolen elsewhere. They dragged 
them to the barracks of the carabinieri and handed them 
over to justice. A few weeks later another old campiere, 
who in time past had probably helped wanted men and 
bandits a himdred times, suspected that there was a 
latitante hidden in a hut on the estate entrusted to his 
care. So he got together some comrades, surrounded the 
place, took the latitante by surprise, bound him hand 
and foot and sent for the carabinieri to hand him over 
to them. He then informed his employer of what had 
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happened in a letter wherein his primitive mind expressed 
itself in a kind of hymn of redemption. 

A little time after this, in the neighbourhood of a farm 
on one of the estates in the interior which had a very bad 
reputation, a visiting patrol was one evening treacherously 
assailed by rifle shots which luckily did not find their 
target. Neither the immediate nor the subsequent 
investigations of the officials or of the police who after- 
wards came up had any results. The occurrence, however, 
was too serious to be left unpunished. I sent another police 
official to the spot with definite orders. When he reached 
the farm, the official foimd an old woman and interrogated 
her. At first she gave evasive replies, but finally she gave 
way to the pressing inquiries of the official and recounted 
what had happened, mentioning the name of the person 
who had fired upon the patrol. It was necessary to secure 
him, but nobody in the police knew him. At this point the 
official had an idea. He called the campiere of the estate to 
one side and asked him: “Were you at Roccapalumba?,” 
alluding to the meeting at which the campien swore the 
oath. 

“Yes,” answered the campiere, “and I signed the oath.” 
“Then,” the official went on, “you must immediately 
arrest the man who fired on the patrol.” 

“All right,” answered the campiere, and went away. 
About an hour later he came back with a companion 
leading between them the wanted man whom they handed 
over. 

To judge by facts, then, things were going very well. It 
was now possible to go further. So I had a small brass 
badge made to be worn in the buttonhole: it was an ear 
of com between two crossed muskets and bore the words 
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**Laforza che difende la produzione" And I did not make 
it a badge which indicated the functions of the campieri 
in general and therefore one to be worn by all — which 
would have deprived it of all special significance — ^but 1 
gave it the value of a special distinction to be awarded to 
the most deserving campieri in individual cases. Naturally, 
I hoped that one day all the campieri would have earned 
it, but I wished to bring this about by gradual and selective 
methods and according to each man’s merit. I began 
distributing them personally in small quantities on the 
occasion of public ceremonies or of country gatherings, 
fixing them in the buttonholes of the campieri whom from 
time to time the local police authorities designated the 
best, in full view of the crowd. A very short dialogue that 
I once had with a campiere was enough to show me in what 
spirit the campieri welcomed the institution of the badge. 
It was at the first distribution of badges that I made. The 
selected campieri were called up in a loud voice so that 
their names might be well heard by the mass of farmers 
and peasants who had gathered for the ceremony, and one 
by one came up on to a special platform where in full view 
of the public I gave them their badges with a few short 
and cordial words. Among others there came a grey- 
haired campiere of proud and vigorous aspect: he was in 
full dress, musket, pouch, riding boots and coppola (cap). 

“Do you know what this badge means?” I asked him. 

“I do.” 

“Do you know that wearing it specially exposes you to 
the hatred of criminals?” 

“Begging your Excellency’s pardon, I don’t mind about 
that.” 

“Do you know that, once you have worn this badge you 
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must always wear it in the sight of everybody and what- 
ever happens, even at the cost of you life?” 

“I know that, and that is why I am glad to have it.” 
“And supposing that anyone seeing this badge were to 
call you shirroV' (a very sinister word upon Italian lips, 
meaning the police agent of an oppressive government.) 

A gleam came into the campiere's eye and he slightly 
contracted his shoulder as though to take his gun off it. 
“Well?” 

“Begging yom Excellency’s pardon, in that case I 
should shoot him.” 

“Bravo!” I answered, and giving him the badge I shook 
him by the hand. 

The crowd, who had perfectly understood the short 
conversation, acclaimed the campiere enthusiastically. 
It is hardly necessary to say that after this nobody thought 
of mocking or insulting the ccanpieri who wore the badge. 
I did one more thing. In order to get the campieri more 
often away from the surroundings in which they were 
isolated and to bring them into touch with the population 
of the town, I also arranged that at the annual horse show 
at Palermo, at which the most celebrated men and women 
riders competed, there should be a special event for the 
campieri. And so on the track at Palermo the most famous 
and redoubtable campieri of Sicily, dressed, mounted, and 
caparisoned in their traditional manner, competed before 
the plaudits of a public of every class in an atmosphere of 
growing S3nnpathy and renewed confidence. 

Akin to the class of the campieri, but perhaps in closer 
relations with the Mafia, besides being a greater nuisance, 
more to be feared and very troublesome owing to the 
fact that they lived near the capital of the island, was the 
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class of guardiam of the country round Palermo — ^that is, 
private watchmen of the countryside which surrounds 
Palermo like a girdle of green velvet dotted with gold. 
In substance, the gnardiano in the agricultural district of 
the Conca d’Oro was a nearer, more concentrated and more 
powerful form of what the campiere was on the latifondi. 
With regard to the guardianiy therefore, I acted on similar 
principles to those on which I had acted with regard to the 
campierv, with the only difference that, while I left to the 
campkri freedom of individual action, as was necessary in 
the wide country districts, I imposed a special discipline on 
the guardianiy which was dictated by the need to have them 
always completely under my thumb, in view of their close 
contact with the city. And so, after the due weeding-out 
of old offenders, of militant mafiosi and men imposed by 
the Mafia, while individually preserving the traditional 
figure of the guardiani of the Conca d’Oro I incorporated 
them in a special body with commanders, regulations, 
discipline, controls and obligatory badges — z. spray of 
orange blossom between two crossed muskets. 

To the glad surprise of the townspeople of Palermo, on 
April 2ist (the feast of work), 1927, in the procession of 
workers that marched through the city to celebrate the 
occasion, there appeared for the first time, armed and in 
column, with their flag in front, the guardiani of the 
Conca d’Oro whom I had called up for their baptism. The 
ceremony took place in the Piazza Politeama in full view 
of all the workers and the rest of the population. After a 
few appropriate words I read out the words of the oath 
already taken by the campieriy and ended by asking them: 
“Will you swear it?’’ All the guardiani sent up a loud 
unanimous shout: “I swear!” amid the feverish enthusiasm 
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of the huge crowd collected in the square. The crowd — 
the whole of Palermo — ^broke out into interminable cries 
of joy and liberation. Three hundred more strong and 
brave men had come openly and voluntarily into line on 
our side against crime. The bloodthirsty Mafia of the 
Conca d’Oro lost at a stroke its strongest means of action; 
and the dangers that lurked behind the white, sweet- 
smelling girdle of the orange-blossom round Palermo 
were ended for ever. 
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MY MEASURES AGAINST CATTLE-STEALING 

CATTLE-STEALING had for long been a prevalent form of 
crime in Sicily and had constituted for centuries a 
special danger to the agricultural development of the 
island. The stealing of single animals, of which the only 
featvure peculiar to Sicily was simply its frequency, is 
necessarily included under this head: but the classic form 
of cattle-stealing in Sicily, which perhaps originated in 
the ancient Saracen raids and is favoured by the geo- 
graphical conditions of the country and by the very 
primitive systems of breeding and housing cattle, was to 
be found in the stealing of entire herds and flocks of all 
descriptions of animals. The cattle-raiders of Sicily, who 
had become specialists by long practice, showed a sur- 
prising cleverness in capturing, carrying off and rapidly 
getting rid of unbelievable quantities of animals. They 
had a particular technique of their own and a perfect 
knowledge of the art of covering up their tracks. 

In the course of time cattle-stealing was so perfected as 
to become a regular industry, indeed, the most profitable 
of all the criminal industries. It became a monopoly of 
the Mafia, xmder whose direction it was systematically 
organised with a regular network of receivers, in which 
the campieri played a large and definite part, which 
covered all the best cattle-breeding districts of the island 
and to which continuity and security were chiefly ensured 
by the ease with which stolen cattle could be rapidly 
moved from province to province. Thus the business 
of cattle-stealing, as it was perfected, became one of 
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deliberate and co-operative policy. Cattle-stealing on a 
large scale was never conunitted haphazard; everything 
was pre-arranged — ^the place, the manner and the favour- 
able moment for capturing the cattle, the route for 
driving it off, the halting and receiving places, and the 
places and wap for getting rid of it. 

In early days the cattle-stealing had the character of true 
theft. That is, the cattle were stolen to sell them again 
secretly either for work or for slaughtering. As time went 
on and methods improved, that sort of thing was re- 
garded as somewhat laborious and dangerous; and the 
system was arrived at by which cattle were stolen for 
purposes of extortion. That is to say, the stolen cattle 
were carefully concealed and the criminals waited until 
the person they had robbed, either on his own initiative 
or at the suggestion of special intermediaries, entered 
into negotiations to ransom the stolen animals on pay- 
ment of a fixed sum, and when that sum had been paid, 
the cattle in question were left in predetermined places. 
It is unnecessary to go into details, but it is easy to under- 
stand how much and how serious damage this entailed 
to the development of cattle-breeding in the island. 
There were times in Sicily when an animal might have 
to be ransomed by its owner as many as three times. 
And I remember that one day at a large agricultural 
village called Contessa Entellina in the interior of the 
province of Palermo, whither I had gone for purposes of 
propaganda, such as I referred to in the previous pages, 
when I was speaking to the inhabitants gathered together 
in the piazza and incidentally said that I knew that not a 
few of them must have had animals stolen, a regular 
volley of shouts of “All of us!” interrupted me. This 
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meant that more than a thousand peasants were declaring 
they had been robbed of their cattle. Such was the state 
of things. 

From the earliest times — and one has characteristic 
proof of this in the ancient bandi (decrees) — cattle-stealing 
was vigorously combated, either directly or indirectly. 
Direct action was taken against the persons of the cattle- 
stealers, the receivers, the intermediaries, and all who 
made use of them: and indirect action was taken by oblig- 
ing those who owned animals or had them in their 
possession to prove at any moment their rightful owner- 
ship by special documents called hollette which contained 
a description of the owner and the marks of the animal, 
including in the latter the description of a special mark 
branded by the authorities on the animal in question and 
formed of two letters according to the commune in which 
the branding had taken place. The affixing of marks and 
the issue of boUette were jealously kept within the exclu- 
sive competence of the authorities. 

Falsification and forgery were the immediate result. 
The cattle thieves, that is, either falsified the documents 
to fit stolen animals or else they falsified the animals to 
fit them to the documents. They would even alter the 
branding letters on an unfortvinate animal with a red-hot 
nail, or they would completely obliterate the first brand- 
ing with a special blister, or they would change the 
animal’s colour by mysterious means, or they would re- 
move its tail or add a tail to it, and so on. The thing came 
to such a pitch that finally both marks and boUette fell 
to disuse, not because they were useless, but because 
they were detrimental to the suppression of cattle- 
stealing. Several praiseworthy attempts to improve these 
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things and put them into force again had no lasting 
success, and cattle-stealing continued to flourish in a 
hundred different ways and forms, the classic form of the 
large-scale raid for purposes of extortion always pre- 
vailing. 

I determined, therefore, to face the question squarely, 
and settle it once and for all. The main thing was to 
strike at cattle-stealing in the persons of its agents and in 
its technique. The men were known: the technique, as I 
saw it, was dictated by circumstances. I mean, the 
technique of cattle-raiding was necessarily boimd by the 
topographical conditions of the country, by its state of 
cultivation, by the succession of the seasons, and by the 
physiological necessities of the animals. The cattle- 
thieves could certainly not drive off stolen herds and 
flodts along the main roads or through inhabited villages 
or over bare uplands where all could see them, or across 
vineyards or vegetable gardens or cornfields or rivers 
in spate or marshes. And they had not only to take into 
account the speed, the physical resistance and the ten- 
dencies of the animals, but they had ako to feed them, 
and above all to water them. So that the movements of 
cattle thieves were limited by conditions or by routes and 
by moments which they could not vary — ^paths, woods, 
valleys, fords, drinking-places, extensively cultivated 
tracts, periods of drought, the periods following harvest, 
the periods of lambing or calving, etc., things which were 
easily identifiable according to district and period. 

I had studied the matter for some time and I had dis- 
covered that the habitual lines by which stolen cattle 
were driven off were determined precisely by the con- 
siderations that I have mentioned. And 1 had a sort of 
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map made showing the regular lines of the movements of 
cattle-thieves. Pinned down to its points of obligatory 
passage cattle-stealing was necessarily immobilised: and 
I took this point into consideration in my initial distribu- 
tion of the groups of police upon which turned the inter- 
provincial service of public safety that I had instituted: 
and I made the following experiment. On Christmas Day, 
1924 — I was then the Prefect of Trapani — I received 
telegraphic news of a serious cattle-raid committed by 
force of arms on an estate in the centre of the province. 
According to the traditional system the whole of the 
police in the districts adjoining that in which the raid 
had been committed should have been immediately put 
in motion and made to converge on that very place to 
search for the raiders. And as a rule nothing ever came of 
it. But I, on the contrary, basing my plans on these points 
of obligatory passage, gave orders that on the following 
day at a more or less fixed hour, a party of police should 
be at a spot which, as I calculated, the raiders would 
necessarily have to pass. This was done, and, as I had 
foreseen, the encounter took place. After a short struggle 
the malefactors were captured and the stolen cattle which 
they were driving were recovered. 

However, I did not always proceed against cattle-steal- 
ing in individual cases: I attacked it en bloc. All the cattle- 
thieves, the receivers, intermediaries, etc., who were 
inculpated on valid grounds through the declarations of 
injured persons were included in the wide “associations 
for criminal purposes” of which I have spoken, and were 
handed over to justice. Thus automatically, with the 
weeding out of the campieri and their coming over to our 
side, the whole receiving system upon which cattle- 
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stealing hinged was broken down. In such circumstances 
cattle-stealing was no longer possible. In fact it com- 
pletely ceased at once. 

But that was not all. With the aim of preventing it in the 
future I determined to bring into force again the use of 
boUette and communal marks; and I made regulations 
for this in my ordinance which is given in full elsewhere 
(see Appendix, pp. 234-40) and which I followed by some 
special, very detailed instructions. 

The main features of the new arrangements were the 
following. To begin with, the service of branding and 
marking was looked at from the point of view of the 
development of cattle-breeding in the island and not 
simply from the point of view of public safety, and was 
entrusted to the direction of the communal veterinary 
officers imder the control of the provincial veterinary 
officers. By this means the matter was put upon a proper 
footing and made a special demand upon the competence 
and capacity of the veterinary officers of the island, who, 
be it said in their honour, responded with the highest 
enthusiasm and good faith. Secondly, in strict accordance 
with the principle that the fight against crime should only 
be conducted in collaboration between the authorities and 
the population, instead of jealously reserving everything 
regarding the branding of cattle and the issue of docu- 
ments to the police officials and to the headquarters of 
carabinieri, I entrusted the business to communal com- 
missions of agriculturists who, with the assistance of the 
communal officers and of the veterinary officers, but on 
dieir own responsibility, were to undertake both the 
branding of cattle and also the signature and the issue 
of documents, after ascertaining the rightful ownership of 
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the animals in question. The only obligation resting upon 
the police ofEcials and the carabinieri was to give assis- 
tance to these conunissions if they asked for it. It was 
quite a new system and placed clearly and directly before 
the cattle-breeders of Sicily the problem of defending 
their heritage. When my ordinance was published there 
were some who expressed doubts as to its effectiveness: 
but they were wrong. The commimal commissions, 
left to themselves, completely understood the significance 
of the provisions which placed this responsible and 
delicate task upon their shoulders: they recognised what 
a proof of confidence it represented and took a proper 
view of the responsibility laid upon them. They worked 
extremely well. In a very short time xmder their direct 
control, all the animals in Sicily were branded and 
furnished with a hoUetta. Here are the numbers: — 


Animals Branded in Sicily 


Province. 

Horses. 

Oxen, 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Palermo 

90,666 

34.125 

*99.925 

66,679 

Caltanissetta 

52.993 

8.239 

47.*62 

*4.48* 

Catania 

64,921 

20,021 

80,954 

23.036 

Girgenti . 

35.736 

9 . 94 * 

86,991 

3*.452 

Messina 

35.406 

44.*74 

*60,757 

106,893 

Siracusa 

55.”7 

21,952 

27,000 

**.094 

Trapani 

49.847 

6.355 

57.688 

9.789 

Total 

384,686 

144.807 

660,477 

263,424 
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In spite of the largeness of these figures, there was not a 
single case of forgery. 

The measures taken against cattle-stealing had another 
notable featme. In former times the fight against cattle- 
stealing had been exclusively financed by the Govern- 
ment, which often spent considerable sums on special 
services, increased services, experiments, etc. The tax, 
in truth a very small one, which the farmers paid for the 
branding and the boUetta, was not enough to cover the 
expenses of this special service. I arranged that this tax, 
light and proportionate to the number and quality of the 
animals, should go to form a special fund which, when the 
expenses of branding and issuing the hoUetta had been 
deducted, should be spent in the furtherance and revival 
of the cattle-breeding industry in Sicily, so that the 
money which the breeders paid for their holletta should 
come back to them in the way of an agricultural revival. 
It was thus possible for the inter-provincial service of 
public safety not only to give adequate financial support 
to zootechnical bodies and institutions, but to take, put 
into force and encourage measures of far-sighted initia- 
tive in this domain which resulted in such things as the 
construction of a model sheep-pen and the institution 
of eighteen stations for the standing of bulls. Further, 
encouraged by the success of these measures, I stimulated 
the breeders to undertake a thorough reformation and the 
larger development of the breeding industry as the best 
means for spreading over the coimtryside that network of 
healthy interests which, in the material field, is the best 
ground of resistance against all disposition to return to the 
past. My words took effect; and in a short time I had the 
pleasure of seeing the once-deserted countryside of 
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Sicily once more covered with flocks and herds of every 
kind of animal quietly grazing in the light of day, in the 
peace and tranquillity which had at last been attained. 
The operations for the purchase of animals concluded 
through the Bank of Sicily, which in 1924 amounted to 
7^ millions, in 1928 reached the total of 22 millions. The 
one discordant note in this peaceful situation was a dis- 
pute between the breeders who were insured against 
cattle-stealing and certain insurance companies over the 
urgent claim of the former that their burdensome con- 
tracts of insurance should be rescinded now that cattle- 
stealing had completely disappeared. 


p 
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THE QUESTION OF THE LAND 

I HAVE already explained in preceding chapters how, by 
means of impositions, of pressure and crimes of every 
kind, the Mafia had succeeded in securing to itself either 
the possession or the tenancy of a notable amount of the 
best land and latifondi in the island at forced rates far 
below their value. Landed property, especially large 
landed property, therefore foimd itself in special condi- 
tions of inferiority and difficulty, and the co-operative 
societies of peasants foimd it almost impossible to get 
enough room for expansion to satisfy all their members. 
Even agricultural wages reflected the artificial state that 
existed in Sicilian agriculture, and that did not certainly 
assist in creating between employers and employed the 
best conditions for that collaboration which is one of the 
postulates of the present regime. And the Mafia, on its 
part, not only grew continually fatter, but had set up in 
many of the latifondi so acquired regular centres of 
criminal activity. 

Here too, then, radical measures had to be taken. 
However, when I showed signs of moving, I found myself 
confronted with stamped paper and the cry was raised 
against me of the sanctity of contracts. The contracts of 
sale and more especially the leases granted to members of 
the Mafia which had been made in the full regime of the 
Mafia were, by this very fact, vitiated from the beginning, 
owing to the compulsion which was implicit in the 
atmosphere of the time. But this was not all. In certain 
cases every contract had been preceded by resistance on 
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THE QUESTION OF THE LAND 
the part of the landowners and by consequent threats, 
impositions or worse on the part of the Ma^. Not a few 
landowners had held out until they had suffered severe 
losses, the theft of animals, arson and the boycotting of 
the land in question with loss of the harvest and the 
shedding of blood. 

Now, in my opinion, contracts extorted in this way were 
not contracts at all: and to invoke the law in defence of 
them was simply grotesque. On the other hand, to go into 
each case one by one by the ordinary procedure would have 
caused our efforts to be entirely lost among the com- 
plicated and endless meanderings of legal procedure. 
I therefore determined to act directly and urgently on the 
lines of public safety and in the greater interest of public 
tranquillity and production. There were not wanting those 
who qualified as absurd, unheard-of and irregular my 
claim to take charge of the sitiiation in such a way, 
although it was based upon the principles of the civil code; 
but as usual I let them talk. I will not conceal the fact that, 
while I placed no reliance at all upon the civil code, I 
placed no little reliance upon the new atmosphere that the 
island was breathing, much reliance upon the support of 
the landowners concerned and a great deal of reliance upon 
my own personal action. In the ordinance which I have 
quoted elsewhere the question is treated by die creation of 
what I called centres of infection^ meaning by these the 
very estates which had been acquired to the Mafia by 
violence and had become centres of criminal activity. 

I cannot give particular cases here and will confine 
myself to the general lines. In substance, after the 
examination of each extorted contract, the ascertainment 
of the impositions which had extorted it, the comparison 
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of the rent agreed to with the real yield of the land, etc., 
all this being done through the police authorities and the 
circulating Commission of Agriculture — acted by 
individual, verbal or written ordinances which were 
differently worded according to circumstances but always 
directed to the maintenance of public safety and to the 
interests of production in so far as the latter was seriously 
damaged by the neighbourhood, the presence and the 
activity of criminals. These ordinances were definitely 
intended to rescind, amend or renew the contracts in 
question, so as to snatch from the hand of the Mafia its 
dominion over landed property and its control of agri- 
cultural undertakings. In this work I was assisted by 
a special Commission of which, besides the police 
authorities, the stock-breeding experts and representatives 
of organisations of landowners and workers on the land 
were members. The work was very heavy, very rapid and 
often dramatic. But it was crowned with complete success. 
The Mafia, completely panic-stricken, yielded up its arms 
on this battlefield also. Against only one of my ordinances 
was recourse had to the Court, and the Court decided 
against me. But the Court of Appeal decided in my favour. 
In a short time, in the province of Palermo alone, 320 
estates were free from the Mafia, and 28,000 hectares of 
land which the Mafia held at derisory rates resumed their 
proper value. The difference between the former rents 
and the new ones was quite eighteen millions. And this 
was quite independently of the revision of rents which, 
from a different point of view, was being carried out all 
over the kingdom by the Government by special com- 
missions with equal representation. 

Here are two very significant documents. The first is 
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from a letter written to me by a landowner on March zist, 
1927: — 

“From the day when Your Excellency became head of 
public safety in Sicily prosperity returned to our family. 

C , an estate of 120 salme in the district of S.M. 

brought us in an annual profit of 4,000 lire for more than 
thirty years. After Your Excellency’s arrival and your 
magnificent defensive against the evildoers of the other 
side, we have leased it for 60,000 lire a year, paid in ad- 
vance and free of tax. L , an estate of 63 salme, in 

the territory of P , which was leased for 6,000 lire, 

after Your Excellency’s arrival was leased for 30,000 lire 
a year. I quote these figures, since they eloquently tell from 
what grievous chains your Excellency has delivered landed 
property in Sicily.’’ 

The second document, dated February 2nd, 1927, was 
a letter from the executor of a certain state and it gave 
the following details: — 

Two lots of a certain estate had been frequently put up 
to auction, but nobody attended the auction (this was the 
work of the Mafia who prevented attendance at the 
auction so as to keep the monopoly of the management of 
the land), and in 1920, in consequence of this non- 
attendance at the auctions, an annual rent of 4,040 lire 
for one lot and 3,420 lire for the other lot was obtained 
by private treaty. In the year 1927, owing to the changed 
conditions, a certain number of bidders came to the 
auction from various villages and so a proper rent was 
obtained; the lot formerly rented at 4,040 lire was knocked 
down for 19,250 lire and that formerly rented at 3,420 lire 
was knocked down for 11,000 lire. And the writer of this 
letter expressed to me the immense gratitude of a man 
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who had been bom and brought up among agriculbirista 
and was in a position to know of many other cases where 
free bidding at important auctions of land had become 
possible again. 

A very significant proof of the notable revival of agri- 
cultural activity which followed the liberation of the 
country from the Mafia is to be found in the following 
figures: — 

llie operations for a working year of the Bank of Sicily 
under the heading of agricultural loans, which in 1924 
amoimted to about 61 millions, in 1928 amounted to 
154 millions; and in the province of Palermo alone the 
number of motor ploughs, which was 41 in 1924, rose to 
104 in 1928, the number of ordinary ploughs from 190 to 
800 and the sowing-machines from 4 to 64. 
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JUDICIAL ACTION 

WHILE ALL the measures that I have described were being 
put into force according to predetermined programme 
and at a rapid pace, a large amount of valuable and silent 
work was being done in another sphere. Under the en- 
couragement and inflexible guidance of the King’s 
Procurator-General Giampietro, a strong group of chosen 
magistrates, Signors Mirabile, De Blasi, Malaguti and 
others, were engaged in examining the heavy and ex- 
haustive evidence which had been collected by the officials 
of the judicial police against the large nximber of arrested 
persons, and in the preparations for the important legal 
proceedings which arose from it; and they gradually 
established upon the most carefully scrutinised proofs 
the existence of those formidable associations for criminal 
purposes of two hundred, three himdred, four hundred 
or even more persons in which for so many years crime 
in Sicily had concentrated its activity. This was very 
serious and delicate work which demanded self-sacrifice, 
moderation, a clear conscience and a sensitive heart; and 
it was done by the magistrature with a religious sense of 
responsibility, disinterestedness and justice; so that, when, 
on the finding of the Department for Indictments, an 
association for criminal purposes was sent for trial to the 
Court of Assize, one could be certain that everything 
possible had been done to find out the truth. 

When these first cases were sent before the Court of 
Assize, there rose once again the old doubt, given the 
character and the importance of the cases, lest the 
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Sicilian juries should become subject to inevitable 
pressure from the families of the persons indicted. And 
the idea of sending cases before Courts of Assize outside 
the island was discussed. I had for a long time been 
opposed on principle to this system which had often led 
to the distresses of Sicily being uselessly and injuriously 
exposed in various places outside Sicily to juries who 
neither knew nor imderstood their complex origins: but 
this time I was more than ever opposed to it, and mainly 
for another reason. I felt that, in face of the tangible 
proofs of spiritual and material reaction against the Mafia 
in Sicily, it would be both an error and an injury to deny 
Sicilian juries the right of judging the cases in question. 
Indeed, it was necessary that they should judge them, if 
only as a test of the real state of mind of the island. So the 
trials took place in Sicily: and the first of them and the 
most important, owing to the number and the position 
of the accused persons and the nature of the charges 
against them, was that of the bandits of the Madonie. 
The trial proceeded with the utmost regularity. The 
injured parties and witnesses openly and courageously, 
in face of the accused, made their exact, circumstantial 
and well-foimded charges; and the accused persons were 
quite unable to find any defence. The jury brought against 
them a calm, just and exemplary verdict. These trials 
went on without flinching at Termini Imerese, Palermo, 
Caltanissetta and Agrigento; and only yesterday (June, 
1931), at Sciacca, on a single conviction, twelve sentences 
to penal servitude were inflicted. 

Naturally, in view of the quantity of the accused persons 
and of the charges against them, the juries were from time 
to time called to give their verdicts on several himdred 
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cases, so that some people threw doubts on the jury’s 
capacity to get a real grasp of the cases and judge them 
with complete knowledge. But it was forgotten that all 
these trials lasted for several months, and that the jury 
for the whole of that time, through daily contact with the 
accused and through the daily relation and discussion of 
facts of the circumstances and particulars of the case, 
came to their verdict in a state of clear knowledge and 
perfect good conscience. 

There were naturally cases, both during the periods of 
preliminary examination and after trial, of release and 
discharge for want of evidence or inability to prove: but 
here the Fascist Government stepped in by instituting a 
special form of confino (banishment, usually to some lonely 
island) which could be inflicted on criminals in general, 
and on members of the Mafia in particular. I only applied 
this measure in special cases, for I think that where com- 
mon offences are concerned the best thing, especially for 
the purpose of impressing the public mind, is to bring the 
guilty person, whether convicted or only charged, before 
the judgment of the competent magistrates. 

In some cases there were releases of prisoners almost 
m bloc't but though that might in part have been due to 
insufficient investigation, it was chiefly due to particular 
local attitudes due to a number of reasons — ^always 
identifiable and often transitory — ^which caused injured 
persons, witnesses, and prisoners who had pleaded guilty 
sometimes to retract their statements or to refuse to 
speak. On the whole, however, judicial action and the 
sentences of the magistrates and of the popular juries 
clearly justified the work of the police. 
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THE REAL VICTIMS OF THE STRUGGLE 

THE REAL victims were the families of the arrested persons, 
especially of the poor ones. In this matter I acted differ- 
ently in Afferent cases. Thus, for example, in the Madonie 
and elsewhere the families of the bandits had not re- 
stricted themselves to favouring, aiding and assisting their 
relations in the sense of concealing them from the searches 
of the authorities, but had speculated on, and drawn profit 
from, their criminal activities in such a way as to get 
for themselves positions of special privilege. Rigorous 
proceedings were taken against families of this kind for 
direct participation in associations for criminal purposes 
and often for complicity in specific crimes committed 
by the criminals related to them. 

In other circumstances I acted in other ways. One 
evening, for instance, quite close to Palermo a r^e-shot, 
treacherously fired from behind a low wall that bordered 
the road, killed a young girl of the people while she was 
going with her parents to see some friends of theirs. 
Careful and immediate investigation proved that the 
wrong person had been killed; the shot was intended for 
the girl’s father. The motive was the suspicion that he, 
a bricklayer by trade, had revealed, or was going to reveal, 
to the police authorities the existence and whereabouts 
of certain hiding-places which he himself had constructed 
some time before beneath certain houses in the district 
for the tise of latitanti and criminals. This was at the time 
in which I was pressing criminals most hardly, and the 
latitanU of the district in question numbered quite 
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thirty-five and had hitherto eluded search. This murder 
revealed the reason of the difficulty in capturing them. We 
had to find the hiding-places, and we found them. There 
were seventeen of them, varying in size, comfortable, 
well-concealed and situated underneath houses of the most 
pacific aspect; and they contained firearms and ammuni- 
tion. The entrances to them could not be perceived by 
touch because their edges had been cemented down. And 
these entrances, usually in the shape of four paving- 
stones, were usually underneath a sofa or covered by a 
rug or attached to the four feet of a night table, and so on. 

Having thus ascertained the state of things, we had to 
proceed to the capture of the latitanti who, by the help 
of their families, were in some place of safety. But this 
was not a case of taking action against the families, since 
these derived no advantage or profit from the conceal- 
ment of their relations. All they did was to help them to 
escape the police, and that action, so far as they were 
concerned, was not punishable. Meanwhile there the 
laHtanti were and they constituted a serious danger to 
public safety. So one evening 1 had all the habitations of 
their families surrounded by the police with orders to let 
anyone enter who wished to do so and to follow anyone 
who came out. The commimications between the latitanti 
and their families were thus cut off at a blow. At the same 
time, I gave out that if the wanted men did not surrender 
to the authorities I should proceed to other measures. 
Things remained like that for three days, and for three 
days the neighbourhood looked as though it were in a 
state of siege: it was a very mild kind of siege, but, as 
usual, it was painted in the blackest hues by some 
ignorant people. Nothing new having happened and the 
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latitanti persisting in their attitude, on the fourth day all 
their families — ^men, women, children and babies — ^were 
invited to get on to motor-lorries and in these they were 
taken to certain charitable institutions in the city where 
they were properly looked after and left to await events. 
There were seventeen men, sixty-nine women, sixty-five 
boys and sixty-two girls. I acted as though there had been 
a ^dslide, a flood or something of that kind in the dis- 
trict. As a matter of fact, there was something of the kind, 
or even worse, namely, the thirty-five latitanti. These, 
however, seeing the turn things had taken, all gave 
themselves up without hesitation, without resistance and 
without incident. And their families, after a very short 
change of air in the city, were quietly restored to their 
own homes. 

As regards the families of poor prisoners I took other 
measures. Having collected a special fund by private 
contribution, I distributed adequate assistance, in accord- 
ance with the needs of each case, to the families of the 
most needy prisoners and to those who had babies. And 
there was no ceremony or other special aimiversary on 
which there was not a more or less generous distribution 
of assistance to the families of poor prisoners. The most 
notable support and substantial contributions for this 
purpose were given by the Federation of Agriculturists 
of the province of Palermo, which, chiefly on the initiative 
of its president, Baron Ettore Pottino di Capuano, was 
most anxious, as representing the class which had suffered 
most from the Mafia and other criminals, to give its most 
marked assistance in this matter. The number of families 
helped this way was a thousand in all. 

I made certain further efforts to cure the evil at its root. 
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OF THE STRUGGLE 

At the first regional convention of Fascist school-teachers 
held in the Teatro Massimo at Palermo on the i6th 
June, 1926, I made a clear and personal appeal to the 
Sicilian school-teachers to enter the field at my side by 
instilling the instinct of opposition to the Mafia and crime 
generally into the hearts of the younger generation. My 
invitation was enthusiastically received, and I found in 
the school-teachers of Sicily an army of active and ardent 
collaborators. The word of liberation and redemption, as 
though borne on a powerful and reviving breeze, entered 
every school on the island, and through the children 
slowly found its way into their families. It made the 
fathers look rather pensive and the mothers rejoice. 

I also annoimced a competition for the best book written 
to destroy the legends and the prejudices to which the 
Mafia and omerta were principally due and to correct 
the mental and moral perversions that had resulted from 
them by setting up against them the manly and Roman 
conception of the citizen and giving a correct notion of 
the relation which ought to exist between the individual 
and the social order in the interest of the country’s 
prosperity and greatness. The book, which was to be 
about 150 or 200 typewritten pages, was to be specially 
addressed to boys and suited to the capacity of the pupils 
of the elementary school. A prize of 5,000 lire was to be 
given to the best book and four other prizes of 500 lire 
each were to be given to the next four. The book was to 
become the property of, and to be published by, the 
Interprovincial Office of Public Safety for Sicily. All 
teachers and functionaries of the elementary and middle 
schools both public and private in Sicily might compete. 
The last day for sending in entries was the 31st January, 
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1927. But this competition did not have the desired result, 
probably because of the novelty of the thing and of the 
shortness of the time allowed; none the less, the school* 
teachers of Sicily continued their good work. 

At the same time, with the object of keeping children 
from bad example and from street influences and of pro- 
viding an immediate asylum for children who were in any 
way abandoned, I set up by private contributions a fund 
for the institution of an asylum for street children. This 
effort met with particular favour and, although I had 
refused to have recourse to the much-abused method of 
public subscription, large and conspicuous contributions 
reached me from every part. At the moment of my 
departure from Palermo, however, the sum collected was 
not large enough for the purpose, and it was subsequently 
distributed to local charitable institutions. 
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THE RESULTS 

ON THIS head words are not needed: they would be 
superfluous. A few figures are enough, since, for those 
who can understand them, figures have their voice, their 
significance and their poetry. Here is an example which 
relates to the Province of Palermo alone.* 

STATISTICS OF THE CRIMES COMMITTED 
IN THE PROVINCE OF PALERMO 


Date. 

Homi- 

cide. 

Kidnap- 

ping. 

Robbery. 

Black- 

mail. 

Cattle- 
stealing f 

Year 1922 

223 

3 

246 

S3 

SI 

19*3 

224 

4 

312 

72 

6S 

» 19*4 

278 

5 

283 

59 

46 

>• 19*5 

268 

2 

298 

79 

4S 

.> 19*6 

77 

— 

46 

28 

7 

» 19*7 

37 

I 

4a 

10 

8 

» 19*8 

*5 

— 

*4 

6 

6 

ist Half-Year 1928 

5 

— 

3 

I 

2 


I 

— 

1 

— 

— 


Here are some more figures which give a characteristic 
measure of the popular state of mind: — 

*These figures only come down to the end of the first half-year of 1929, 
because I gave up my ofiice at the end of the second half-year. 

fThese figures only refer to cattle-stealing on a large scale. 
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NUMBER OF LICENCES TO CARRY ARMS 
ISSUED IN THE PROVINCE OF PALERMO IN 
THE YEARS 1922 TO 1928 


Year. 

Guns. 

Revolvers. 

Sword-sticks. 

1922 

* 5.459 

*8,215 

128 

1923 

11,570 

1,012 

61 

1924 

*3.467 

8,039 

62 

* 9*5 

* 5.**5 

9.658 

42 

1926 

*2,596 

6,760 

29 

1927 

9,78* 

5.3*7 

22 

1928 

6,224 

3.839 

6 


There is one last set of statistics for which I have often 
been asked, namely, the numbers of those who suffered 
from rigours of the law in the course of this struggle. 
But those statistics I have never published, and never 
shall. It is a long and sorrowful list of names stained with 
blood and tears which I shall keep for ever locked in the 
silence of my heart; and I have a thought of pity for the 
unhappy men who, through hard but imavoidable 
necessity, have been stricken by the rigour of the law. 

They certainly bear a very heavy load of guilt upon their 
shoulders, but there is no doubt that the State and society 
have not always done all they should for them. May 
I express the wish that, when they have expiated their 
crime, they may one day come back better and wiser men 
to the bosom of their families to spend their life in honest 
toil until the mantle of forgiveness and oblivion is thrown 
over the past and they are reconciled once more to their 








AFTER A LATIFO\DO HAS BEEN FREED FROM THE MAFIA, PREFECT MORI 
INTENDS TO INTRODUCE TRACTORS FOR THRESHING CORN 
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fellow-men in the irresistible march which Sicily, in the 
name of her history, her right and her duty, has now begun 
towards her victorious destiny. 

Here ends my book. The crowd of memories which these 
pages have called before my mind silently vanishes into 
the mist of the past, leaving a profound sense of peace 
and tranquillity in my heart, without doubts, without 
regrets and without ill-feeling. I am alone. But fixed in my 
mind are the noble words which Benito Mussolini wrote 
to me at the end of my service: “You have deserved well 
of Sicily, of the nation and of the government.” And the 
face of her whom God in His great goodness made the 
companion of my stormy existence smiles at me gently 
with infinite tenderness from the frame that stands upon 
my desk. 

October, 1931. 


Q 
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THB FOLLOWING is the text of the ordinances referred to on pp, 

193 and 206. 

Royal Prefecture of Palermo 

In view of the urgent necessity to curb and repress certain activities 
which are disturbing the security and tranquillity of the citizens, and 
in view of Article 3 of the communal and provincial law, 

The Prefect of the Province makes the following Order: 

X. No person is recognised as holding the position of porter, house- 
porter or watchman in any private house, hotel, inn, place of trade, 
establishment, institution, etc., except such as, on the declaration of the 
owner of the house or of the person in charge of the hotel, inn, or estab- 
lishment, or of the head of the institution, etc., have obtained the per- 
mission to hold such position from the local police authorities, who will 
refuse permission to all who do not produce evidence of their honesty 
and their adequate physical capacity for their functions, and will revoke 
it in the case of any person who is guilty of crime, gives cause for 
suspicion or contravenes Articles 435 and 436 of the Penal Code or 
Article 6 of the present ordinance. 

2. The granting of a licence, etc., by the police authorities to all kinds 
of establishments which have porters or watchmen is subordinate to 
the condition that such personnel shall be recognised in accordance 
with the preceding Article. 

3. Independently of any legal penalties incurred, porters, house- 
porters and watchmen not so recognised may not wear badges^ nor carry 
nor be in possession of omr, nor receive nor take over postal or tele- 
graphic correspondence or baggage that is not strictly belonging to 
themselves, nor go on to railway platforms or marine landing places to 
meet or accompany strangers, nor carry out the functions nor enjoy 
the concessions or privileges belonging to the position that has been 
refused them. 

4. In any case where within two months from the refusal or revocation 
of permission a porter, house-porter or watchman not recognised as 
such shall not prove tl^t he h^ taken other employment he may be 
considered an idle person under the provisions of Article 94 of the 
Police Relations and, if he belongs to another Commune, he may be 
returned to his own Conmume. 

5. On the iSrst coming into force of the present regulations the 
^claratum under Article 1 shall be made to the local police authorities 
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within 15 days from the present date for all persons to be employed as 
porters, house-porters or watchmen. 

6. Porters, house-porters and watchmen are required to give immediate 
warning, as the case may require, to the police authorities, the cora- 
binieri^ the fire brigade, and to call immediate assistance in case of 
robbery, fire, accident, etc., which may occur in the premises where 
they are employed. 

7. Within 8 da3rs from the present date the local police authorities shall 
take measures to regulate the closing of entrances to houses and the 
lighting of passages as laid down by Article 31 of the Police Regulations. 

8. Any person who, for reasons of temporary absence, has to leave his 
apartment unprotected, shall give notice to the police officer in his 
district. 

9. Under pain of having their licences suspended or revoked, pro- 
prietors of hotels, inns, furnished rooms, bathing establishments and 
nursing homes shall not employ any persons in their service without 
obtaining a certificate of **no objection” from the local police authorities 
who shall give such certificate on the presentation of a nominal roll of 
the employed persons with the power of refusing or revoking such 
certificate to such persons who cannot give proof of their honesty. On 
the first coming into force of the present regulations the nominal roll 
above-mentioned must be presented within 10 days from the present 
date. 

10. Agencies and middle-men who carry on employment agencies must 
make a special declaration within five days to the local police authorities 
and keep a proper register of the persons for whom they have found 
employment. Agencies and middle-men convicted of having more than 
twice found employment for dishonest persons will incur the revocation 
of their licences or certificates in addition to any other penal or ad- 
ministrative proceedings not excluding return to their own Communes. 

11. Within 8 days from the present date all those who engage in any 
of the occupations mentioned in Article 72 of the Police Regulations and 
chauffeurs of motor vehicles plying for hire must furnish themselves 
with the prescribed certificate of inscription on which must be indicated 
by the employment agency or middle-man the particular occupation 
in which they are engaged. The unauthorised exercise of the occupations 
in question will be suppressed by all legal means. 

12. The enticing-in of sick persons for purposes of profit is forbidden 
and will be rigorously put down. Specid mention of this prohibition 
will be made on the certificates of inscription issued to middle-men. 
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coachmen and other persona mentioned in Article ix above, under pain 
of the immediate revocation of the certificate in cases of unobservance. 

Those who are known to be in the habit of enticing sick persons will be 
forbidden to frequent railway platforms, marine lading places, 
hospitak and places of public assistance, and will be refused season 
tickets on the railways. 

Apart from the proceedings and penalties proper to specific cases in 
which the enticing of sick persons takes the form of violence, fraud, 
deceit, abuse of public credulity or any other form of offence provided 
for by the laws, any person who is guilty of such offence, if a sick nurse 
will be expelled and if of another Commune will be immediately 
returned to it. 

Repetition of offences of this nature may render a person liable to be 
reported to the police under Article 94 of the Police Regulations. 

Public establishments which are found to be frequented by enticers of 
sick persons will be closed. 

Apart from the penal and administrative proceedings ^ incurred, 
doctors involved in cases of enticement of sick persons for profit shall 
be reported by the police authorities to the Council of the Medical 
Order, and if employed in the public administration or belonging to 
institutions, to the heads of the administration or of the institutions to 
whom copies of the documents proving the person’s engagement in 
illicit industry shall be furnished. 

13. Nursing homes shall furnish daily to the police office of their 
district a list of persons undergoing cures or lodging at them with their 
descriptions and, in the case of the first, with indication of the places 
from which they came and of the person who had brought them. 

14. Apart from all liability, penal and disciplinary proceedings, the 
first failure to comply with the provisions of the preceding Article shall 
entail the warning of the offender, and subsequent failures will entail 
the suspension or the revocation of his licence. 

15. Apart from all liability to penal and administrative proceedings, 
the nursing home in which traffic in sick persons has occurred shall be 
liable to a warning in the first instance, and for repetition of the 
offence the nursing home will incur the suspension or revocation of its 
permission to practise under the following Article. 

16. The suspension and revocation referred to in the preceding 
Articles 14 and 15 shall be pronounced by the Prefect, after hearing by 
the Provincial Sanitary Council, on the advice of a committee composed 
of the Vice-Prefect as president, the President of the Medical Order, 
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the officer of health of the province, the director of the hospital at 
Palermo and a doctor representing the proprietors of nursing homes 
and nominated by them. 

17. Proprietors of garages (including all persons who hire out motor 
vefficles, motor cycles and motor lorries) and the owners of motor 
vehicles plying for hire must hand in a written declaration within xo 
days from the present date to the local police authorities stating the 
whereabouts of the place where the vehicles are kept, the number, type 
and registered number of the vehicles and the descriptions of all the 
persons employed by them with the outer halves of the driving certifi- 
cates of inffividual chauffeurs. All changes must be declared within 
24 hours. 

Proprietors of garages must keep a register of all vehicles let out on hire 
and of all motor cars held in their keeping with all necessary particulars 
of the time, the persons, their destinations and place of origin. 

18. In addition to observing all the regulations now in force as to 
carrying number-plates, etc., all vehicles plying for hire or kept for 
hire must bear on their radiators a special and easily seen mark which 
shall be determined by the commund authorities. 

19. The customs officials on duty at the barriers may at any time 
ascertain the identity of persons entering or leaving in a motor vehicle 
and verify the documents relating to the vehicle and the chauffeur. 

20. Apart from any other penalties, failure to observe the above 
Articles 17, 18 and 19, the hiring of motor vehicles to persons without 
a driving licence and failure to obey the signal to stop given by agents of 
the police shall lead to the revocation of road licences, driving licences 
and permits to carry arms. 

21. Proprietors of livery stables (including all persons who keep 
vehicles for hire) and the owners of carriages plying for hire shall within 
10 days of the present date furnish the local police authorities with a 
declaration stating the whereabouts of the livery stables, the number, 
type and registration number of the various vehicles, the descriptions 
and certificates of legitimate origin in the case of all animak and the 
detaik of the driving certificates of the individual drivers. All variations 
shall be declared within 24 hours. The proprietors of livery stables shall 
keep a regkter of vehicles hired for journeys outside the radius with 
the necessary indications of time, persons and destination. 

22. The customs officiak on duty at the barriers may at all times 
ascertain the identity of persons entering or leaving in carriages. 

23. Apart from all other penalties, failure to observe the provisions of 
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the preceding Articles 21 and 22 and failure to obey the signal to halt 
given by an agent of police shall lead to the revocation of the road 
licence, driving licence and permission to carry arms. 

24. Certificates of inscription (for drivers of carriages plying for hire) 
shall be refused to all persons who cannot prove the legitimate origin of 
their animals and shall be revoked where persons are guilty of an offence 
against Article 491 of the Penal Code. 

25. Passports, for the interior, licences, patents, driving licences, 
certificates of inscription, etc., granted by the police authorities and the 
commuxial authorities shall have the photograph of the holder affixed to 
them. 

26. From the ist January next, a tessera of personal identity with a 
photograph of the holder shall be granted by the communal authorities 
to all who apply for them. The holding of such a tessera is particularly 
recommended to those who are not in possession of any personal 
documents with their photograph affixed such as passports, permits to 
carry arms, season tickets, etc. 

27. Under pain of having their licences or certificates of inscription 
revoked, deders in precious or second-hand articles, pawnbrokers, 
dealers in fire-arms, employment agencies and proprietors of hotels, 
inns, furnished rooms and nursing homes shall not, as the case may be, 
buy precious or second-hand articles, accept pledges, sell or buy fire- 
arms, find employment for or employ persons unless the persons dealt 
with or employed are provided with a tessera of personal identity or 
some other document mentioned in Article 25. 

Dealers, shopkeepers, agencies, middle-men and others to whom this 
Article applies shall enter upon the prescribed registers the nature and 
registered number of the document of personal identity shown by the 
person with whom they have had dealings. 

28. Public authorities and undertakers of public works and services 
shall not employ persons not provided with one of the documents 
mentioned in Articles 25 and 26. 

29. Offences against this ordinance shall be punished as the law 
prescribes. 

30. The authorities concerned, the officials and agents of public 
safety and the corps of the Royal Carabinieri are charged with the 
execution of the present ordinance. 


Palermo, 

December gth, 19x5. 
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m VIEW of the urgent necessity to secure the free and undisturbed 
development of agricultural activity and stockbreeding in the province 
by restoring conditions of public s^ety in the country districts, and in 
view of Article 3 of the provincial and communal law, 

The FoUomng Orders are Made: 

1. No person will be recognised a guard, caretaker, waggoner, campiere 
or supervisor, or as belonging to the general body of persons employed 
in such duties, except such persons as on the declaration of the pro- 
prietor or manager of the farm or agricultural enterprise have obtained 
permission to carry out such duties from the authorities of public safety 
of the district who, after consulting the Royal Carabinieri and, where 
he exists, the official commanding the interprovincial police body for the 
district, shall refuse such permission to all persons who have been 
imposed or interposed^ or who have not the requisite qualifications for a 
permit to carry arms, or who are in any way subject to or allied with 
criminals, or who do not give proofs of honesty, physical capacity 
adequate to their functions, and personal courage, or who do not fulfil 
the conditions of the next Article. 

This permission will be immediately revoked where the person 
concerned is found in any circumstances that would prevent the granting 
of a permission, or has been dismissed for bad behaviour, or has given 
rise to suspicion, or has committed offences in connection with his 
employment, or has contravened the provisions of the present ordinance, 
or in cases of attack on the property entrusted to his care cannot give 
proof of having done all that was physically and legally in his power to 
defend this property, especially in cases mentioned in Article 376 of the 
Penal Code. (i.e. robbery, housebreaking, arson, blackmail and kid- 
napping.) 

2. As a rule guards, caretakers, campieri and supervisors should belong 
to the neighbourhood; exceptions are only allowed in cases of proved 
and admitted necessity. 

They must be provided with the tessera of personal identity referred to 
in the Ordinance of December 9th; they must have effective residence in 
the property (garden, kitchen garden, vineyard, etc.), farm, holding, 
etc., or in the neighbourhood of the undertaking in which they are 
employed. 

3. The persons in question are obliged to report immediately to the 
nearest station or post or party of carabinieri or police office and to all 
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kinds of circulating police that are passing through the district all 
crimes committed in ^e property entrusted to their care. 

In cases of straying animals, these persons will take measures to 
secure the animals and to inform the headquarters or offices above- 
mentioned. 

At least twice a month, according to the locality, on days to be fixed by 
the police authorities of the district, regard being had to the course of 
work in progress and to the needs of the agricultural undertakings, the 
guards, campUn and supervisors shall report to the police officer or 
officer commanding the carabinieri in their district. 

4. Guards, campieri and supervisors will answer to the authorities for 
the right of persons and animals to be present in the dwellings and 
lands entrusted to them. 

Apart from all proceedings to which he may become liable for favouring 
criminals, harbouring or other offence, the guard, campiere or super- 
visor who is more than twice found unable to give clear explanations on 
the points above-mentioned will be immediately dismissed. 

5. Guards, caretakers, campieri and supervisors, even where employed 
in different properties, are obliged to assist one another in all that 
pertains to the active defence of such property. 

Failure in such duty, especially where it is a case of stopping male- 
factors or forcing them to give up animals or other stolen property, 
not only entails the immediate revocation of the permission, but may 
render the offender liable to proceedings for complicity or favouring. 

6. The refusal or revocation of permission to exercise the function of 
guard, caretaker, waggoner, campiere^ supervisor or of assistant to the 
fixed personnel so employed shall imply the loss of the permit to carry 
arms, the prohibition from having arms in possession, dismissal from 
employment, the restitution of the animals in their care, prohibition 
from remaining in the neighbourhood as a tenant or in any other capacity 
and compulsory return to his own Commune. 

7. Apart from the penal sanctions proper to offences to which it gives 
rise, boycotting in any nuumer and any other action aiming at imposing 
or preventing the employment of specific individuals in the offices con- 
cerned or among the fixed personnel employed generally on work or 
custody will be punished in the case of all persons who directly or 
indirectly have part or interest in such offences with the revocation of 
the permission or licence, with removal to their own Commune, with 
admonition, with the dissolution of the association implicated and with 
arrest under the provisions of Article 154 of the Penal Code. 
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The guard, caretaker, campiere or supervisor who refuses to occupy the 
position of a person who was refused a permission, or whose permission 
has been revoked or claimed by another, will have his permission 
revoked. 

The same applies to the assistants to fixed personnel employed in the 
above duties. 

8. On the first coming into force of the above provisions the declara* 
tion prescribed in Article i must be made before the 31st day of the 
current month and the permission or refusal of the district police 
authorities must be given before February 15th next. 

9. Apart from the co-operative societies inscribed in the register of 
the Prefecture, persons who have been or shall be formed into a society 
for the leasing of land shall present before the 31st day of the current 
month or within 15 days from the forming of the society to the police 
authorities of the district a copy of the Act constituting the society 
with a list of the members and any other information that may be 
required. 

10. The provisions of Article 7 of the present ordinance will be applied 
with the greatest severity also to cases of boycotting or any other action 
aiming at imposing or preventing the leasing of specific land to specific 
individuals. 

11. The protection of personal safety and property is to be attained by 
a manly assertion of right, by the power of the law, by confidence in the 
State organs of social defence, and by direct reaction against all who 
attempt to attack it, and never by compromise. 

Persons should therefore absolutely refuse to pay U^lie or any other 
forms of tribute, should resist all impositions and renounce the habit 
of looking for help or assistance to any but the public authorities. 

The administrations of charitable institutions or public companies 
who submit to the imposition of tenants or employees, or consent to pay 
taglie or other tributes, or look to equivocal individuals to secure the 
protection of their property will be dissolved. 

12. In all cases where an agricultural undertaking becomes a means or a 
pretext for, or derives profit from, criminal or illicit activities, or has 
become the headquarters of a cattle-raiding movement, or base and 
receiving place of men wanted by the police or of stolen goods or a 
centre for illicit meetings, or exercises any injurious action on the firee 
development of agricultural activities in the district or on the public 
safety the police authorities of the district, on agreement with the 
carabmerij after consulting the competent Commission of Agriculture 
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shall declare it an infected centre^ notifying all the persona concerned and 
requesting them to furnish with the smallest possible delay explanations 
and justifications. On receipt of these and also where they are lacking 
in cases of refusal to furnish them, the police authorities, assisted by the 
earabifderi and the circulating Q>mmission of Agriculture, shall make 
the necessary inquiries and take all such penal and administrative 
action as the situation demands such as the revocation of permissions to 
employees, the revocation of permits to carry arms,the sequestration of 
arms, goods, produce, and animals of suspected origin and the reporting 
of all the guilty persons to justice whatever their o£Fences. 

13. The relations of latitanti residing in the district who derive financial 
assistance or help from the fugitive shall be requested to prove the 
origin of the money, the objects, animals and goo^ in generd in their 
possession. 

Where the explanations are not sufficient, or it is proved that the 
money or goods in question come from the latitante^ action shall be 
taken as the law provides. 

14. The proprietors or managers of estates or agricultural undertakings 
sh^l report before February loth to the respective headquarters of the 
Royal Carabinieri all the grottoes, caverns and caves in their respective 
territories, indicating their precise whereabouts and, if possible, 
furnishing a plan. 

15. It is forbidden to plant reed-beds at a less distance than 100 jrards 
from the edge of the road. 

Except after special authorisation by the police authorities of the dis- 
trict after consultation with the circulating Commission of Agriculture 
and the carabinieri, reed-beds at present existing at less than this 
distance from the road shall be extirpated within a month from the 
present date. 

16. Whosoever possesses, keeps, drives or looks after horses, oxen and 
cows, sheep or goats in any number must be provided with the tessera 
of identity referred to in the Ordinance of December 9th. 

Waggoners must also have their surnames and Christian names and 
place of residence stamped on the front part of one side of the wagon. 

17. The tessera of identity is obligatory for all persons who have been 
admonished, have been under special observation, have been convicts 
or released from prison and for all who have once been returned to their 
Communes by the police. 

In the case of such persons the tessera must be inspected and stamped 
by the police office or by the headquarters of carabinieri concerned. 
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z8. Any person who is surprised in a suspicious attitude outside the 
inhabited parts of his own Commune or even in the inhabited parts by 
night, and cannot give sufficient explanations of his presence there wiU 
be taken to the police office or to the headquarters of carabinieri^ 
warned to behave himself properly and be given a tessera of personal 
identity, stamped. 

The second offence may render such person liable to being reported for 
admonition. 

19. The exercise of the profession of goatherd or shepherd is subject 
to the obligation to hold a certificate of inscription under Article 72 
of the police regulations, a tessera of personal identity and a permit to 
pasture (issued by the communal authorities and stamped by the officer 
in command of the carabinieri headquarters) on which will be entered 
the number, species and marks of the animals, the name and address 
of the owner and of the persons by him authorised to take charge of 
the animals, the registered number and date of the tessera of identity of 
such persons, the whereabouts and name of the owner of the land where 
they are authorised to pasture and the indication of the roads which 
the flock shall take in approaching and leaving the said pasture. The 
flock shall be provided with a sufficient number of bells. 

In any case where a goatherd or shepherd, caught feeding his animals in 
unauthorised places, does not at the simple request of an authorised 
person remove the flock from the place in question, the owner or 
manager of the estate, the campiere, the guard, the caretaker, the super- 
visor, and the persons employed in such duties take possession of the 
animals, and in the event of their assuming a threatening attitude also 
of the persons, at the same time giving urgent notice to the police. 

Independently of all other penalties, in the above cases the goatherd 
or shepherd will be liable to have his certificate of inscriptbn revoked 
and, if necessary, to be returned to his own Commune. 

The certificate of inscription will also be revoked in case of conviction 
for unauthorised pasturing or for other offences of the kind. 

Repetition of the offence of unauthorised pasturing will be followed by 
a report for admonition. 

Gcatherds and shepherds may not carry arms, nor when they are in 
the country with their animals, may they unite in numbers above three. 

20. The communal branding-mark and the individual hoUetta for 
horses and cattle is restored to force, and the owner’s special mark and 
the bierd-bolletta for horses and cattle in herds. 

21. The duty of branding and iamxingboUette will be carried out by the 
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Communes under the control of the police authorities and of the cara- 
hifderi and under the technical direction of the communal veterinary 
officer. 

22. In every Commune there is to be set up a permanent commission 
for prevention of cattle-raiding, of which the following shall be members: 
a veterinary surgeon designated by the provincial veterinary officer; 
eight farmers or cattle-breeders designated, two by the headquarters of 
carabinieri or the local police official where there is one, one by the 
agricultural syndicates, one by the syndicates of agricultural workers, 
one by the circulating agricultural commission, one by the provincial 
cattle-breeding commission and one by the mayor of the Commune. The 
police official, the officer in command of the carabinieri and the district 
magistrate have the right to take part in the work of the commission. 

The commission, composed of persons of unexceptional probity, shall 
be approved by the Prefect who will appoint its president. 

The provincial cattle-breeding commission may, if they wish, delegate 
one or more of their members to inspect the execution of the services of 
which the provincial veterinary officer will have the technical direction. 

23. All horses and cattle bom in any Commune must be marked within 
a year of their birth. 

Important animals must be marked immediately. 

The marking will be carried out at periods, on days and at the place 
fixed by the president of the commission mentioned in the preceding 
article and in the presence of at least three members of the said com- 
mission who, having verified the documents proving the legitimate 
origin and the description of the animab as well as the tessera of identity 
of their owner, shall give permission for the marking to proceed and 
shall sign the bolletta. 

24. The bolktta, containing the description and if possible the photo- 
graph of the owner and the description of the animal, shall be detached 
from a register with counterfoils and handed over after the marking and 
previous certifying of legitimate origin and the examination of the 
owner’s tessera of identity. 

The Royal Carabinieri and the police officiak are required to assist 
the communal authorities in inquiries directed to ascertaining the 
origin of the animals. 

25. The transference of ownership of horses and cattle will be effected 
by an entry on the boUetta made before the communal authorities. 

26. Besides individual boUette^ a general boUetta will be issued for 
horses and cattle kept in herds. 
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27. Sheep will be marked by their owner and brought before the 
commissioners for the issue of a boUetta from a register with counter- 
foils, after the usual inspection of documents. 

28. The boUetta must be signed by at least three members of the 
commission. 

Changes of ownership through purchase, sale, slaughtering, etc., shall 
be noted on the boUetta and stamped by the local authorities. 

The exportation and slaughtering of animals shall not take place 
without the authorisation of the local police office or headquarters of 
carabinieri. 

29. The commission set up under Article 23 of the present ordinance 
shall also act as a commission of vigilance on the occasion of cattle fairs. 

30. The reporting to the police of thefts, damage to or disappearance 
of cattle is obligatory and must be carried out as soon as possible, and 
in no one case must more than 24 hours elapse. 

The same applies to the finding of strayed animals. 

31. Dealers in raw hides and their agents shall make a declaration 
of their profession to the local authorities before the 30th day of the 
current month. 

The said dealers shall keep a raster of sales and purchases, and shall 
give notice within forty-eight hours to the above-mentioned authorities 
of all purchases of hides. 

32 A circular will be issued to all authorities and headquarters con- 
cerned containing the necessary instructions for carrying out the duties 
of branding and registering cattle. 

All cattle in the province shall comply with the above regulations before 
the end of February next. 

Notice is given that acts of recognition, certificates and attestations 
in general designed to prove the legitimate ownership of animals in any 
person’s possession will have no value if made at a date after that of the 
present ordinance. 

Apart from all other penal action, the most severe disciplinary measures 
will be taken against all employees who lend themselves to die issue of 
attestations or certificates antedated for this purpose. 

33. OfiFences against the present ordinance will be punished as the law 
prescribes. 

34. The authorities concerned, the officiab and agents of the police, 
and the Corps of Royal Carabinieri are charged with the execution of 
the present ordinance. 

Palermo. January $th^ 1925. 






